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DR. ROBERT SAUDEK* 





A. A. ROBACK 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The premature death of Dr. Robert Saudek, on April 15, must 
have not only stunned his hundreds of personal friends in all parts 
of the world, but must grieve all who were acquainted with the 
graphological work that had made his name widely known as a 
careful investigator and lucid exponent of a study which has been 
regarded with disfavor by the majority of scientists. 

Little did the founder of Character and Personality realize 
when he asked me in his last directed letter for a contribution, 
that it would be an obituary article on himself; and yet he may have 
felt that there was a possibility of Nature severing our friendship 
when he wrote his last dictated letter, which sounded almost like a 
valedictory. It is difficult to believe that the buoyant, scintillating 
spirit, whose far-flung plans bridged continents and whose dynamic 
qualities would rouse even the most phlegmatic temperament, is no 
longer with us, snatched in the midst of his ever expanding activities 
in the prime of his life. 

At its inception three years ago the journal numbered forty col- 
laborators. In the brief span of three years at least four of the origi- 
nal forty have left us, some under the most tragic circumstances, and 
to this casualty list must now be added the name of the founder 
and editor. (Incidentally, the average age of the deceased group 
was about 52.) 

Dr. Robert Saudek was born in Kolin, Bohemia, now Czecho- 
slovakia, April 21, 1881. He was the descendant of a Jewish family 
that had played a leading part in the community since the sixteenth 
century, and whose services were recognized by royalty. Upon gradu- 
ation from the Gymnasium and the German Academy of Commerce 
in Prague he studied at the University of Prague, Leipzig, and the 
Sorbonne. As a young man he traveled extensively, spending some 


* Dr. Saudek appropriately appears as editor of this issue since it was nearly 
ready for the press at the time of his death. 
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time in France and in Germany. On one of these trips he sailed as 
far as Japan, writing feuilletons and travel pictures for a German 
language newspaper. For a time he engaged in business, and during 
the World War he maintained an intelligence bureau in The Hague. 
At the close of the War, he entered into diplomatic service for the 
Czechoslovakian Government, in Holland and in England, finally 
settling in London. 

Dr. Saudek’s versatility was extraordinary. To psychologists he 
is known as a graphologist, but he is the author of numerous literary 
essays, epigrams and aphorisms, plays and novels. His first publi- 
cation in book form appeared both in German and in Czecho- 
slovakian in 1903. It consisted of two one-act plays (A Child’s 
Conscience and Jewish Youths) and a drama Hans, in four tableaux. 
The volume was entitled Drei Biihnendichtungen der Kinderseele. 
In 1904 there appeared in German and in Czechoslovakian simultan- 
eously Eine Gymnasialtragéddie and a collection of pithy epigram- 
matic essays under the title of Billige Weisheiten. His novels alone 
would have entitled him to be classed as a man of letters, for not 
only did he produce more than half a dozen of them, but several 
appeared in a number of editions. Damon Berlin was reprinted 
twenty-two times since 1907. Der entfesselte Riese, in a brief 
period, saw five editions. Die Spielerin was reprinted four times 
between 1910 and 1913. Other novels were Und iiber uns leuchtende 
Sterne (1907) and Das Marchen des Meeres (1909). 

His most successful novel, however, and the one, curiously 
enough, which gave him the impulse to leave belles-lettres and devote 
himself to science was Die Diplomaten, which appeared not only 
in German and Czechoslovakian, but also in Dutch, French and 
Italian. This narrative, which was written immediately after the 
World War, deals with a graphological problem. Saudek’s plays, 
mostly comedies, like Kavaliere (1909), in collaboration with Ru- 
dolph Lothar, Heiligenwald (1911), Die Hoffnung der Nation 
(1912), Seite 105 (1914), and Die Diestel (1917) were performed 
on many a stage in Europe, and their author could very well have 
taken playwriting for his métier, had he not become more and more 
absorbingly engrossed in the results of his observations and experi 
ments with handwriting. 

In 1925 appeared his monumental work Psychology of Handwrit- 
ing (in German under the title of Wissenschaftliche Graphologie) 
and soon after (1926) his Experiments with Handwriting (in 
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German, Experimentelle Graphologie), both of which were destined 
to lay the foundations of a new graphology. These volumes were 
translated also into Czechoslovakian and Dutch, and immediately 
won for the author a recognized place as an honest and lucid ex- 
ponent of a study which heretofore had been looked upon as a 
pseudo-science in company with phrenology. 

At one time, while in Golders Green, London, I was surprised 
to see in his study a shelf full of his books and I remarked on his 
versatility, but he was disinclined to speak of his literary career, 
as if it were not worth the pains. It was clear that he regarded his 
laurels in graphology above anything he could gain in the field of 
belles-lettres. 

On the other hand, he never lost interest in social and politi- 
cal problems. His surveys of world events in the Prager Presse 
were contributed regularly until his recent illness. His brain was 
like a large universal receiving station, intercepting everything that 
was in the air. Since he could foresee eventualities he was in a 
position to adjust himself accordingly. 

In addition to his variegated activities, he kept up a voluminous 
correspondence. In the few years since he has had his American 
publishers send me his graphological works, I have accumulated more 
than a hundred letters from him, many of them running into seven 
and eight pages of typewriting or script. His letters, in spite of their 
length, were never padded or gushing. There were so many sub- 
jects he covered, and he scarcely ever failed to meet an issue men- 
tioned by his correspondent. Some of the letters are exceedingly 
interesting, in that, not only do they reveal much about the writer’s 
personality, routine, accomplishments, etc., but they throw light on 
puzzling questions in graphology. 

I am taking the liberty of quoting from one of his early letters 
to me, dated February 16, 1930: 


I must confess that mine is not a peculiar and inborn gift of read- 
ing character from handwriting at a glance. As a matter of fact, I 
have to study each writing for 30-90 minutes each before I can satisfy 
myself about its conclusive symptoms, and this is the reason why I 
am sending you today only a few of the answers, and why it will take 
me another fortnight to fit the rest into the frame of my daily routine 
work. 

I have some sort of an international practice. It consists chiefly 
of 5 groups of examinations, e.g., (1) Commercial firms ask me to 
select the right candidates for an open post from the letters of the 
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applicants. (2) I have to give evidence in Law Courts or advise govern- 
ments in cases of alleged or suspected forgery of documents. (3) I 
advise doctors in cases of psychoneuroses. (4) I advise private people 
consulting me in all possible situations of daily life. (5) Besides, about 
one-third of my time is taken up by unpaid research work. I am only 
too glad to undertake it. To this group of examinations belongs the 
work done for you or for a psychiatric clinic in London, or for an 
official committee for social welfare in Berlin... . 

I also lecture a good deal. And again half the number of the lectures 
is unpaid for, e.g., educational committees, associations of psychiatrists, 
etc., whereas the other half is arranged by municipal authorities where 
I talk in a very popular way to bigger crowds. 

I happen to be a linguist and lecture in five languages, i.e., English, 
French, German, Dutch and Czech; the latter being my native tongue. 
I have given courses in Experimental Graphology in universities in 
Berlin, Amsterdam, Brussels and Prague. 

I can quite understand why you wonder whether looking for too 
many details I do not overlook the forest for the trees. I know my 
books are heavy reading, but things are not quite so bad as you think. 
The chief difficulty is that the various editions of my books are uniform 
instead of being differentiated according to the needs of each language 
and country. This was necessary for certain technical reasons, but it 
has the disadvantage that the American reader has to learn a great 
number of peculiarities about English, German, French, etc. writings, 
instead of specialising only in American script ; and, in addition to that, 
that he has to learn about the methods of identification though he may 
be interested in the characterological part of graphology only. But this 
was necessary because my doctrine differs in this very point from those 
of all other graphologists, that I deny that there is any one method 
adaptable to all writings, be it some sort of Ausdruckskunde or what-not. 

There is not such a thing as general graphology, but only a number 
of national graphologies. In each country some additional factors co- 
operate in the shaping of the national writing, whereas at the same time 
other factors have to be eliminated. If now I adapted the rules of my 
books to, say, only American writings, I could abridge my text by 40% 
at least, and could simplify it enormously. But then if you tried to 
apply such an American version of my doctrine to any other writings 
than American, it would fail in about 30% of the English cases, in 
about 40% of French writings and in about 50% of German ones. 
Quite in the same way a purely German version of my text would fail 
in 50% of American writings. 

Therefore, not being able to provide the readers with purely national 
adaptations of my method, I had to write books which would comprise 
all possibilities and because of that are necessarily heavy going. 


His articles in various scientific journals are almost exclusively 
on graphology, but he was au courant with the different psychological 
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doctrines of the day. In fact, his ability to orient himself in the 
intricate issues of psychological schools was remarkable. 

It was also as an organizer and promoter that he distinguished 
himself, and his founding the journal Character and Personality 
was no mean achievement. Only toward the end of 1930 did 
we discuss the possibility of such a journal. We had formu- 
lated a tentative plan, together with Mr. Meloun, his associate, and 
in spite of the trying financial situation, the plan had begun to shape 
itself. What a surprise it was to receive the German prospectus 
of the journal Character, and soon after the first number. The 
American edition at first struck some snags, but it too was realized. 
To publish a journal in three different editions and in two different 
languages in three different countries, and during the years 1931- 
32, was a Herculean labor in itself. At the same time Dr. Saudek 
carried on research, wrote articles, and published, in addition, two lit- 
tle books What Your Handwriting Means (1932) and Anonymous 
Letters (1934). He was preparing for larger things, one of them 
to expand the journal, which was growing rapidly both in circula- 
tion and prestige. He was looking forward to visiting the United 
States, where he was to give lectures in various universities. In 
fact, I had arranged to have him give a university extension course 
in Boston or Cambridge, but first of all the world depression, then his 
arduous duties, and finally his constitutional breakdown in the form 
of duodenal ulcers prevented him from realizing his ambition. He 
had lectured at the University of Amsterdam and the Charles Uni- 
versity of Prague, as well as at the Handelshochschule of Berlin, 
and was invited to speak informally at a number of American uni- 
versities, including Harvard and Yale. 

Dr. Saudek was a genuine man of culture. More than a Euro- 
pean, he was a cosmopolitan, assimilating the atmosphere of every 
country in which he resided. In his conversation he was sparkling 
and at the same time not self-centered. His affability, generosity, 
and thoughtfulness were uncommon, and I have yet to see a more 
appreciative person than he was. In his presence one felt that the 
greatest difficulties could be surmounted. He was a fountain of 
bubbling enthusiasm, an optimist in the long run, although not always 
in a particular situation, and a cheerful companion. Even in his 
last and painful illness, he refused to be alarmed over his condition, 
and would not cause any uneasiness to his friends. 

He had an abundance of patience with people who antagonized 
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or heckled him. At one time I had arranged for a soirée at a 
friend’s house in Highgate, at which Dr. Saudek was to explain the 
elements of graphology. One of the guests, the brother of a famous 
English writer and a well-known novelist in his own right, opposed 
him nearly at every turn, implying that there was not a grain of 
reason in what he had been expounding. Dr. Saudek indulged him 
rather good-naturedly. He would never take a man to task for 
violently differing with him. His reaction to Freud’s diatribe on 
his analysis of his (Freud’s) handwriting, which I sent him, drew 
only a matter-of-fact explanation. 

Two qualities which by some could be regarded as weaknesses 
were his readiness to compromise—a weakness common to most 
practical organizers—and a consuming ambition, which in all proba- 
bility shortened his life. On the topic of forging ahead we had 
many lively discussions, both verbally and in our correspondence. 
While I had in mind as ideals such characters as Spinoza, the Wilno 
Gaon and Joubert, who were not anxious to publish during their 
lifetime, he argued—perhaps with more reason than I then sup- 
posed—that unless a doctrine is promoted it will be lost in the ruck 
of ephemeral projects. I was more inclined to side with Emerson 
in citing the efficacy of a superior product, even if the product should 
happen to be only a mouse-trap. In the nature of events, Dr. Saudek’s 
opinion must have been correct; for had he not worked incessantly 
to promulgate his system of graphology, he might have died com- 
paratively unknown in his chosen field. On the other hand, had he 
not taken Fate by the forelock first, Fate might have spared his physi- 
cal constitution ; and he could have continued producing works of a 
high order. 

* * * * * 

Probably one question will suggest itself to the readers who 
have taken it for granted that Saudek was the leading authority on 
graphology, and that is: Upon what foundation does this reputation 
rest? I have tried to answer this for myself, and therefore may 
venture to incorporate my findings in this sketch. 

First of all, it may be said that his graphological analyses were 
found to be adequate not only by myself, but by others who have 
tested him for experimental purposes. But, then, that alone would 
not decide the issue, for Raphael Schermann had amazed numerous 
scientists by his uncanny readings and even diagnoses of incipient 
disease. 
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Saudek was not a pioneer in the sense that Michon or Cré- 
pieux-Jamin was in graphology. He could scarcely vie with Ludwig 
Klages in the matter of originality and depth. For all that, Saudek 
was the foremost graphologist of our time, and to my mind the 
secret lies in his clarity which he shares perhaps with Crépieux- 
Jamin, and his practical and assimilative mind, which prevented him 
from falling into the dogmatic speculations of Klages, who, for all 
his modernity, had never broken with the Scholastic methodology. 

Saudek, to begin with, did not assume that handwriting was in- 
variably a function of the person’s individuality. He was too inter- 
nationally minded to overlook the fact that education, national 
milieu and tradition, writing material and other considerations enter 
into the problem. While Klages would often take refuge in intuition 
and would, in his attitude, remind us of Hegel, who would subordi- 
nate facts to theory, Saudek never dodged an issue, and would occa- 
sionally admit that some of the graphological signs cannot be estab- 
lished other than empirically, or that some of his findings were 
inferences based on putting “two and two together,” the result, in 
other words, of a combinational process that could not be taught 
to others. 

On the whole, however, he was analytical. His method of 
determining speed of handwriting or of appraising standard form 
(personality or individuality level) is from a technical point of view 
almost flawless. His discussion of the significance of certain charac- 
teristics, such as speed, is not only original but compelling in its logi- 
cal development. Even though the stress laid on the speed factor 
complicates his system to a great extent, he would not be guided by 
considerations of simplicity alone. 

Free from all pedantry, he would seize on the crucial issue and 
elaborate on the essential points—one reason why his system “took” 
so well—although his writing is by no means popular. He was 
critical toward himself, or as he would have expressed it himself 
perhaps, he had “good oversight,” and if there loomed a contra- 
diction, he would be the first to check up on it. 

Dr. Saudek’s work remains unfinished, of course, but it is to be 
hoped that his friends, associates, followers, and students will take 
up the thread, and it is fortunate that Mrs. Senta Saudek and their 
two children have taken an intelligent interest in the subject to 
which their devoted husband and father gave the greater part of 
his life. 








ON THE NATURE AND STRUCTURE 
OF CHARACTER 


WILLIAM STERN 


Duke University * 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The present article is a treatment of the problem of character from 
the point of view of personalistic psychology. It is taken from the second 
part of my General Psychology.1 Corresponding to the tenor of the book 
its content is throughout of a general fundamental nature. The article thus 
is not a detailed contribution to a single aspect of character; but it seems to 
me that a journal which is primarily devoted to more specialized contributions 
should occasionally welcome a theoretical and systematic investigation of 
their interrelation; for it is only through such treatment that the varied 
special contributions may be viewed in their proper scientific perspective. 

Since the chapter has been taken from the middle of the book it contains 
a number of concepts and points of view which were treated in the earlier 
part. To facilitate understanding of the present treatment a few explana- 
tory remarks are necessary. 

The psychology developed by me rests upon a “personalistic basis.” At 
the center of its consideration stands the concept of the “person”, which is 
defined as follows: The person is an individual, unique whole whose activity 
is goal directed, who is related to the self, is open to the world, and who lives 
and experiences (lebt und erlebt). 

As the definition indicates, the personalistic conception belongs to the 
number of modern “whole” theories, which reject any explanation of man 
and his mental life in terms of a sum of elements. Indeed it preceded all 
other whole conceptions and differs from them in that it views the other 
conceptions of the whole (e.g., Gestalt, structure, constitution, etc.) as secon- 
dary in contrast to the primordial wholeness of the person. The wholeness 
of the person is constituted through the meaningfulness and goal-directedness 
of its activity. It is no simple unity (as in the sense of the old concept 
of soul substance which stood over against the body as an element), but a 
unity in multiplicity (unitas multiplex). The wholeness of the person is 
not rigidly or completely configurated, but essentially belonging to it are 
mobility, vagueness, potentiality, “Ungestalt.” 

* Visiting Professor for the year 1934-35. 

*William Stern, Allgemeine Psychologie auf personalistischer Grundlage 
(Haag, Martinus Nijhoff, 1935). The first part (to page 364) has just appeared, 
and the entire book will be published in the summer of 1935. The present article 
was translated by Dr. Howard D. Spoerl. 
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Those features of the person which as enduring potentialities are the 
basis of all its acute single acts are designated as dispositions. Character is 
a dispositional category, as also, for instance, intelligence, temperament, 
memory and so on. But the dispositions themselves are only potential and 
have a wider or narrower scope of activity. In order to become actual 
they require interaction with factors of the outer world. Through this 
theory of “convergence” is overcome the one-sidedness, characteristic of both 
heredity and environment theories. For the problem of character in partic- 
ular this is of decisive significance. 

Our definition of the person shows yet another aspect. The person as 
such stands beyond the distinction of physical and psychical. All attributes 
of the definition (with the exception of the last) are to be applied to bodily 
as well as to mental facts. I designate these attributes (and thereby the 
person itself) as psychophysically neutral. Experiencing or consciousness is 
only a sector of the quality of the person; it is that sector with which psy- 
chology is concerned. Psychology is defined as the science of the person 
as experiencing and as capable of experiencing. 

From this follow two consequences. (a) Psychology is only a partial 
science within a more comprehensive science of the human person which 
is only in its beginning (i.e., the science of the person, or personalistics). 
Much that formerly has been ascribed to psychology belongs to personalistics, 
for instance wide fields of characterology. (b) Mental data can only be 
explained and understood by reference to the wholeness of the person. 
However impertant may be their description, and analysis, and the investi- 
gation of their special interrelations, this method must always be supple- 
mented by their reference to the personal whole. 

In the following text personal means: related to the person, belonging 
to the person; personalistic means: related to the science of the person. 
Other expressions which are peculiar to the new theory will be explained in 
footnotes at the appropriate places. 


* * *x * * 


The concept of character had a curious fate in the psychology 
of the past century. For the classical school, committed to elemen- 
tarism, it was more of a nuisance than a problem. Bahnsen, who 
as early as the middle of the nineteenth century attempted to create 
an independent science of “characterology,” was practically ignored. 
In consequence, concern with the concept was for a long period 
left to popular psychology and amateur efforts; nevertheless, a 
decade or two ago a new scientific characterology began to develop 
which has gradually acquired close relations with psychology. 

At the present time, to be sure, special difficulties stand in the 
way of a scientific treatment of the problem of character. 

1. The problem is bound up very intimately with values, with 
ethical and metaphysical concerns; as a result, it is lacking in objec- 
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tivity. Very frequently character as it ought to be, or as one would 
have it, or as one hopes to contrive to influence it, is not clearly dis- 
tinguished from character as it actually is, the latter alone being a 
psychological problem. Any condemnatory prejudice or criticism 
is capable of obscuring a factual view; thus no one who starts with 
the a priori thesis that human nature is inherently bad is qualified 
to be a scientific characterologist. 

2. The practical requirements of character analysis are ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the theoretical outlook. The general public 
for whom such analyses are supplied cannot begin to handle precise 
scientific statements ; it demands the elemental features, the listing 
of traits that are readily grasped, and above all, the confirming of 
sel f-assertion. 

3. Under the proper scientific formulation it is very difficult 
to bring totality and analysis into the right relations with each other. 
It is with this point that our own consideration must begin. 


CHARACTER AND UNITY 


As has already been mentioned, the concept character has 
meaning only as a totality concept. It designates the make-up that 
the person possesses in his totality, and considers this totality from 
one definite standpoint only, that is, the predisposition to acts of 
will. If it be doubted that man possesses such a total personal make- 
up, the doubter must, to be consistent, reject the category charac- 
ter and all scientific concepts connected with it. The circumstance 
that it is possible to speak intelligibly of changes and cleavages of 
character in no way controverts our assumption, for alteration and 
cleavage imply a unity. This unity is of course the unity in mul- 
tiplicity (unitas multiplex) that we have accepted as the general 
characteristic of the person. It is therefore essential that this uni- 
tary character contain within itself abundant settings-of-will,! which 
appear both simultaneously and in the successive stages of life. 

To grasp and hold fast in theoretical comprehension such an 
unitas multiplex is evidently a task difficult to accomplish. In the 
problem of character the difficulty has often been avoided by assign- 
ing these two features to two kinds or modes of character. The 
unalterable, indivisible unitary core thereupon becomes the “‘intelli- 
gible character” ; the “empirical character,” on the contrary, is vari- 


* Setting-of-will (Willenshaltung) is that relatively permanent state of a person 
which disposes him toward acts of will of a definite kind. 
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ously directed and stratified, subject to change with time, and sub- 
ject to influence by experience. 

Let us attempt to set forth the real motives behind this dualism 
and to reinterpret it according to personalistics. 

Whenever the will-complexion of an individual is represented 
in the form of plainly circumscribed qualities it is doubtless not 
unalterable. Yet neither can it be derived alone from the inner 
being of the individual, but is shaped by the combined action of 
earlier experience and the personal situation at the present time. 
It is the person as exposed to the world whose picture we encounter 
in the empirical character. But it must not be forgotten that 
openness to the world is itself an essential feature of the person, 
so that what transpires within him under the influence of the 
“world” must not be contrasted with some primordial “true” char- 
acter as alien, not genuine, counterfeit, second-rate. On the con- 
trary, the purely inward, personal portion of character at no 
time and in no way exists in isolation; it is simply that component 
of inner capacity and directedness that embodies in wide variety the 
potentiality for patterning and rendering concrete the setting-of- 
will. The unitary nature of this inner entelechy does not consist 
in the possession of a fixed stock of inflexible traits, but solely in im- 
parting an ultimate meaning to the total process of character pattern- 
ing, and an hierarchical total structure to the qualities of will that 
coexist at a given time. In any case, however, in which such a 
unified meaning cannot be recognized at once in the empirical picture, 
it provides the heuristic principle for making the individual’s setting- 
of-will intelligible amid the apparent gaps and cleavages. 

It would be wholly absurd to look upon this total disposition 
while in the state of extreme inertness and formlessness that obtains 
before there has been any experience, as with newborn children, as 
the true “basic character,” and to regard everything that emerges 
from it through commerce with the world as solely “empirical 
character.” This would be permissible only if external influence 
were taken to be an impersonal accidental factor as by the rationalism 
that has finally been overcome. In reality each individual has but 
one character, developed by the interplay of internally conditioned 
striving with the actualizing factors of the personal world. 

To be sure, when this is admitted, it can be acknowledged that 
there are stratification and structure in the character which impart 
to the individual components various degrees of embeddedness or 
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salience. In every character there are consequently features which 
are thus deeper or more superficial, more central or peripheral, ruling 
or subservient, stable or labile; and what is crucial to the nature 
of character is not so much definite features in definite degrees of 
intensity, but the manner in which the qualities just indicated are 
incorporated in the unity of the structure, or more properly speak- 
ing, the manner in which they assume their relative weight and rank 
order by virtue of this unification. 


MULTIPLICITY OF CHARACTER TRAITS 


Unity and multiplicity are thus mutually conditioned. We have 
just had occasion to combat the onesided unity-tendency, which was 
supposed to be able to dispense with multiplicity and variability 
within the character by treating them as mere superficial formations. 
We must now likewise oppose the multiplicity notion, under which 
the empirical demonstration of coexisting features or successive 
phases is regarded as the complete comprehension of character. The 
danger that characterology may taper off into psychological ele- 
mentarism at this point, that is, that it may fall back into a kind 
of “faculty” theory is very great, even when the investigation of 
character is approached with the exact methods of experimentation 
or interpretation of expression. For the scientific urge to analyze 
and the logical urge to demarcate fixed traits lead to regarding a list 
of the “traits’’ discovered in a given individual and determined 
according to quality and quantity, as a “character analysis.” In 
reality the proper task of the characterologist only begins at this 
point. The additive list must be transformed into an actual joint 
survey, and every item on the list into a personal component of this 
properly focused total picture. Real understanding is not possible 
without an incessant, elastic shifting of view from the totality of 
character to the single feature and back to the totality. 

For that matter, a single empirically discovered character trait 
requires a threefold examination: as to its intrinsic nature, as to its 
inter-individual comparability, and as to its personal accent or sig- 
nificance.” The intrinsic nature of a character trait, i.e., the readi- 
ness for directed dynamic acts of will of a definite kind, may be 
grasped in its essentials by description. Inter-individual comparability 


* Accent or significance is here used to translate the German term Valenz. 
Since the English word valence has recently been adopted as a translation of 
Aufforderungscharacter (Lewin), I preferred to prevent confusion by choosing 
another English word. 
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leads to assigning the character trait to a place in a scale or typology 
so that its qualifications for the solving of super-individual problems 
become manifest. Finally, personal accent designates the role of 
the character trait within the total structure of the dynamic per- 
sonality. 


Let us take as an example a character trait as popularly denoted: 
carelessness in money matters. This quality of a given individual, X, 
may be described intrinsically by setting forth in detail those modes of 
behavior in everyday and unusual situations that are to be regarded 
as representative of X’s attitude toward money. If this quality in X 
is compared with the modes of behavior in regard to money of indi- 
dividuals A, B, C, etc., it is theoretically possible to place X with 
reference to a point on a scale of carefulness ; and practically, to evalu- 
ate his greater or less degree of qualification for some specific occupa- 
tional activity (e.g., that of cashier). But the true characterological 
significance of the trait becomes evident only when we investigate its 
role in the total scheme of X’s character. For instance, if the personal 
accent of carelessness about money prevails over all other tendencies, 
it can stamp the individual as a whole, as a gentleman of leisure, a 
wastrel, an imposter. On the other hand, the same trait in Y, while 
manifest to the same or a greater degree when regarded compara- 
tively, may be wholly secondary in its personal accent because the 
character of Y is centered about settings-of-will that have little to do 
with the ability to manage money (as in artistic or religious attitudes). 


It will be perceived from this in how restricted a sense the 
determination of “traits” in isolation is allowable, even for com- 
parative purposes. The more the super-individual concern, with 
respect to which several individuals are compared, occupies the whole 
man, the less adequate it is to test a single trait as such and to 
assign it to type or scale; the need for including its personal accent 
also in the character analysis is all the greater. At the present time 
practical testing, handwriting analysis in characterology, etc., are 
for the most part still far removed from this objective. 

But where the characterologist is confronted with the task of 
making an inclusive character analysis of a person the need at once 
arises for considering any inventory of traits that may be discovered 
in the individual as raw material out of which the delineation must 
be constructed. The investigator must satisfy himself in the case 
of each individual as to the central and deeply overlaid features that 
emerge from the total make-up of that individual, and as to how the 
stratification and structuration of the character, and hence the accent 
of all the traits in particular, develop from this starting point at the 
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time the investigation is made. This structuring and organizing 
activity on the part of the characterologist must not, however, be- 
come oversimplified into stating only the gross contrast of “core” 
and “‘shell.” 

In order to distinguish the concept of character plainly from 
other generic concepts of human personality such as temperament, 
naturelle, constitution, its relationship to the activity of will must 
furnish throughout the chief approach. Character is the total make- 
up of the individual in terms of readiness and predisposition for 
acts of will; and more specifically, this make-up in so far as this is 
manifested, attested, and confirmed by actual behavior. Character is 
therefore not a purely psychological, but a personal, psychophysically 
neutral affair. It is not covered by the fact that the inner attitude 
of intentionality® has become fixed and lasting, but includes the dis- 
position to overt behavior, which is manifested in voluntary actions. 
This gives a new twist to the relationship between “character” and 
“world.” Not only is character influenced and shaped by the world, 
but it is the lasting basis for the way in which the person acts so 
as to influence and shape the world. 

This essential connection of character with willing now enables 
us to systematize the varied guises of character qualities. We may 
classify them according to the three features that every act of will 
involves: goal-directedness, dynamics, structure. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF CHARACTER TRAITS AND TYPES 
Telic* Traits and Types 


The Person’s System of Purposes. In the life of every individual 
there is a variegated cluster of purposes that have lasting significance 
and may consequently become permanent goals of the will. At the 
starting point in the analysis of human character, above all in 
popular character reading, it is these persistent goals of the indi- 
vidual that come earliest to the fore and are the more readily made 
salient. On this account we meet with especial frequency the circum- 
scribed character traits that are usually found: acquisitiveness, pride 
of family, piety, love of truth, etc. 

A scientific characterology can naturally not be satisfied with 
these results of casual analysis, but is constrained to assimilate the 


* By “intentionality” (Gesinnung) is meant the permanent inner state of in- 
tention. 


“Derived from the Greek word réAos signifying end or purpose. 
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special domains which may become lasting objectives of the will 
to the total system of personal aims. Such a system of purposes 
of the personality has been proposed by me previously in another 
place,° and it is in the main to this that I here refer. Only a few 
comments can be made here. 

The system of purposes is erected upon the original person- 
world relationship, from which a duality results as the first articula- 
tion of possible goals of the will. This duality includes one’s own self 
and the outside world with its objective and value spheres. In so 
far as fixed settings-of-will relate to the former or the latter domain, 
we may speak of autotelic and heterotelic character traits. 

Within the autotelic dispositions the articulation progresses 
toward self-preservation and self-development. It is toward self- 
preservation that the tendencies of safeguarding existence and of 
adaptation, of self-protection and defence are directed; toward self- 
development, are directed the tendencies to enhance one’s importance, 
to acquire power, and to organize the self. This scale of goals relat- 
ing to the self also represents a series of increasing intensity of 
voluntary interest and thereby an increasingly close relationship to 
character in the true sense. For while the first-named tendencies 
can be fulfilled for the most part through purely biological opera- 
tions of an automatic kind, and require actual determinations in but 
a few special cases, the last-named tendencies must first be a party 
to conscious acts of will before becoming settings-of-will and, 
ultimately, lasting components of the personality. The tendency 
to organize the self operates especially by combining all other auto- 
telic tendencies, and first makes possible that which we call char- 
acter in the specifically human sense. In animals there are like- 
wise lasting tendencies of an autotelic kind that are directed toward 
security, defence, and aggression. But these are confined essentially 
to the sphere of instinct; their incorporation into genuine acts of 
will is so weak that it must suffice to speak of the naturelle of 
animals, not of their character. Man alone is capable of arrang- 
ing all the strivings related to the self under the leading motif 
of a generalized undertaking, namely, constant labor with himself, 
and thus to interfere in the chronic development of his own character 
through decisive acts of will. In this specific sense character is 
that quality of a man’s make-up that, however greatly it may be 


® Chapter I, “Die menschliche Personlichkeit” (Vol. II of Person und Sache: 
System des Kritischen Personalismus, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1933). 
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conditioned by predisposition and environment, is nevertheless at 
the same time his own monumental achievement. 

The heterotelic character traits may be classified according to the 
three kinds of outside goals the realization of which is desired. That 
is, the outside world of meaningful and valuable goals into which 
each individual fits or seeks to fit consists of super-personal regions 
of existence to which the individual belongs as a member (hyper- 
telos), also of other persons who receive recognition and deliberate 
consideration as centers of significance for the self (syntelos), 
and finally of abstract values which in the guise of ideas, ideals, 
and principles, are not only sought after but impress themselves upon 
the will in a normative way (ideotelos). 

Concerning the first two classes it is important to stress the fact 
that their variety is deeply rooted and therefore makes its mark in 
exceedingly diverse character traits. A setting-of-will that is ad- 
justed to a super-personal structure, such as a people or nation, 
bears a different stamp from one that refers to a particular fellow- 
creature; similarly, the sense of family is not identical with love 
for individual members of the family. Indeed, there are even con- 
tradictions: burning patriotism may coexist with a very feeble 
will in respect to the individual fate of a particular fellow-being. 
Another example is that of the person who is ready to devote his 
energies to the larger goals of humanity and who often lacks active 
sympathy for needy relations or friends. 

There are hypertelos and syntelos in simple forms among ani- 
mals; here, however, they are realized essentially through mere in- 
stinctive dynamics, so that on this score as well it seems improper 
to describe as character traits animal tendencies to form “herd 
societies” or to nurse and defend the young. With man, on the other 
hand, it is a matter of genuine settings-of-will, and these contribute 
to the formation of character. 

This is also true in a particularly cogent form of the third class 
of outside aims, ideotelos, which exists only for human beings. Ab- 
stract thinking, which has the power to throw demands into uni- 
versal form and so maintain them, becomes not merely a tool of 
individual acts of will but a device for coining the lasting will- 
quality of the person. Thus the idea of justice, for instance, may 
become a norm that is constantly operative behind the scene of action, 
while the “sense of justice,” accordingly, becomes a character trait. 
The same characterological fixation is possible for the abstract idea 
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of duty, of the categorical imperative, for devotion to the idea of 
freedom, etc. 

In effect, a single character trait of an autotelic or heterotelic 
nature that involves a partial purpose becomes comprehensible only 
when its place and function in the total personal system of purpose 
is made known; consequently bare analysis must be augmented by 
reference to the totality. It is possible to achieve this within both 
classes. Within the autotelic class quite different character struc- 
tures result according as the tendency to conserve the content un- 
changed or the tendency toward evolutionary self-organization is 
dominant. In the heterotelic sphere there are the varieties of char- 
acter, already mentioned, which are conditioned by the attitude 
toward the superordinate society, or toward one’s neighbor in the 
concrete. There is a functional correspondence for ideotelos: the 
individual who makes external goals, preferably in the form of 
abstract ideals and principles, the motives of his will, has a wholly 
different character structure from one whose will is oriented toward 
living fellow-beings and communities. 

But beyond these part-structures there extends the total personal 
structure, which is produced by the incorporation of personal goals 
and outside goals. We arrive at the real totality of the character 
only when we know in what way the permanent tendencies of the 
individual that are directed upon outside goals become embodied 
in his self-development. As introception, this process of incor- 
poration forms a basic category of the personalistic theory. Just 
as it was elsewhere made the leading principle of ethics,® it will here 
serve characterology in a similar capacity. 

The person-world relation thereby takes on another dimension. 
Not only is the person able to exist alone within his personal world, 
while receiving influences from it and exercising an effect upon it, 
but also the “world” is to him a sum total of objective values to be 
realized—his very self is a value to be shaped. Both must inter- 
act if the person is to actualize the significance he attaches to 
the world. Where this introceptive process of incorporation has 
acquired stability of such nature that single acts of will proceed 
from it by an inner necessity, it is there that we have character 
in its fully matured form. 

By the same token we also come upon characterological indi- 
viduation. As each individual is the center of his personal world, the 


*See my Wertphilosophie (Vol. III of Person and Sache, Leipzig, 1924). 
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domains of value that challenge his will are likewise ranged about 
him in a different manner than for any other individual. Moreover, 
each individual selects from this world that plays upon him those 
items which he comes to possess so intimately that they become 
components of the self and hence factors in his self-organization. 
This is precisely the way in which an hierarchical structure of goals 
and norms, the most individual peculiarity of each person, is formed 
from these intimately possessed interests in other people and in 
family, in race and nation, in humanity and divinity, in ideals and 
principles. The stability of the character is consequently evinced 
not so much in rigid modes of behavior with respect to some particu- 
lar partial aims as in the ranking, in the advance and retreat of such 
aims within that total purpose, which Aristotle described by the 
term “entelechy.”” Character is the entelechy of the willing per- 
sonality. 

Telic Types of Character. Despite all individuation it is never- 
theless possible to erect certain typical delineations of the purposive 
pattern, in short, telic character types. From the relationship be- 
tween autotelic and heterotelic predispositions there necessarily 
result three types of character, the autistic, the heteristic, and the 
introceptive. 

Those characters are autistic in whose structure autotelic char- 
acter traits predominate. To the autistic individual, he himself is 
really the goal of his acts of will. It may be that he seeks as an 
individualist to emphasize his own nature in contrast with others; 
or that as a subjectivist he takes in and deals with things primarily 
from the point of view of what they purport and signify to him 
personally; or that as an egoist he reduces alien purposes to means 
for the gratification of his own ends. 

In contrast with the autistic character one may call that charac- 
ter heteristic which bears the stamp of heterotelic character traits. 
Where the orientation toward other people and society is predomi- 
nant, or where the individual is consumed in the service of abstract 
ideals, personal self-organization may lose out. Instead of being 
individualized, the person becomes a typical example of the group; 
subjective experience is replaced by objective performance; in certain 
cases the necessity for action is not geared to the unique quality of 
the personal situation, and principles in all their lifeless generality 
are erected into rules of conduct. Finally, the heteristic character 
may declare itself by altruistically sacrificing itself to the well- 
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being and needs of others and of spending itself utterly to the point 
of renouncing the self (selflessness). 

The individual traits that we may assign to the autistic or to the 
heteristic character are moreover not at all firmly linked up. Rather 
are sub-types in evidence; within the autistic group the subjec- 
tivist is a character of an essentially different structure from the 
egoist; under the heterotelic form the person who harps on prin- 
ciples is wholly different from the repentent or ascetic who denies 
himself. 

The division into types of people who are directed chiefly inwardly 
or outwardly is dominant in various modern psychologies. Some dec- 
ades ago I distinguished the “objective” and “subjective” types ;7 
more recently Jung’s type designations, introverted and extroverted, 
have come into especial use. To be sure, these names are not focused 
definitely upon character, but while they include it they are applied 
primarily to comprehensive attitudes, directions of interest, etc. 

The Kretschmerian opposites, schizothyme-cyclothyme, also in- 
volve the point of view of internal reference or exposure to the world, 
but the essential emphasis of this typology lies not so much in the sphere 


of goals as in the structuration of character. This will be discussed 
below. 


The term autistic is taken from psychiatry, where it is applied 
to an abnormal withdrawal into the self. Yet it may have extensive 
application for normal character. To my knowledge the opposite, heter- 
istic, has not been used before. 


These extreme forms of character are of course only limiting 
cases; no one can be predisposed exclusively toward goals confined 
to self or toward external goals. The typology suggested above signi- 
fies merely a predominance of the one tendency or the other. Since 
this is the case we must insert an intermediate type in which autotelos 
and heterotelos no longer serve as extremes inasmuch as they form 
an introceptive fusion. For the true introceptive character, service 
of family or country would not mean turning one’s back on one’s 
individual self, for the self would become actualized in such service 
and would give it a personal organization. It is the same with ideo- 
telic matters; the introceptive individual, to be sure, has principles 
of action and follows them; but he is not a slave to them. Instead 
he vitalizes them and makes them concrete by arranging them in 
accordance with and subordinating them to the organizational re- 
quirements of the self and the concrete demands of the situation in 
every voluntary action. 

7In my Psychologie der individuellen Differenzen (Leipzig, 1900). 
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The concept of introceptive character represents an ideal type 
for which there is no complete correspondence in reality. For each 
individual there can exist only a small selection of objective goals 
that he is able to introcept ; within this range his character is actually 
so unified that it would be meaningless to inquire whether a given 
action were motivated primarily by egoism or altruism. But this 
core is surrounded by other regions of goals and values for which 
complete introception does not succeed; these induce more auto- 
telic or more heterotelic modes of behavior that may solidify into 
character traits. 

In this connection the unitas multiplex and the personal exposure 
to the world again take a hand; while the character never resolves 
itself into parts it has different perspectives in accordance with the 
activities in the interest of which the individual’s character is to be 
understood. It is really an empty abstraction to suppose it possible 
to judge the “character in itself” in the case of any given individual. 
It is absolutely essential for the practical character analyst to take 
the perspective of character into consideration. The picture of a 
given character looks different from the point of view of family life 
than from that of occupation or public and political activities. Not 
only does it look different, but it 7s a different picture, because at 
this point different structural components of the character receive 
the chief emphasis. Again we are brought up against a certain 
elasticity of character that diverges from the conception of a rigid 
and self-contained “basic character” quite as much as it does from 
that of fixed and autonomous character qualities. Strong self- 
interest in business life, selflessness to the point of weakness in 
family relations, and introceptive fusion of the aims of the common- 
wealth with personal self-stylizing in civic affairs—these three char- 
acter traits may well be present in one and the same individual with- 
out being contradictory and without menacing the unitary nature of 
his character. The latter simply takes on more tensions and dimen- 
sions, and in consequence becomes more versatile in its contacts with 
the various areas of the personal world. 

This imposes methodologically the requirement of making the 
symptoms from which a character is deduced dependent for the time 
being upon the perspectives under which the analysis proceeds. For 
example, if a graphologist derives generalized characteristics like 
“trustworthiness,” “pedantry,” “carelessness about money,” etc., from 


his analysis of handwriting, this does not prove that under the special 
perspective of occupational qualification these traits play an important 
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role. And conversely in giving a marriage rating he has no right to 
draw immediate conclusions as to qualification or disqualification for 
married life from certain character traits that may show up in the 
occupational perspective. Here we touch upon one of the principal 
defects of modern methods of analyzing character ; a more detailed dis- 
cussion would be a matter for special investigation. 


The two other classes of character traits that are to be dis- 
cussed have the common characteristic of not being identified by 
their content (by special aims and spheres of goals). They are related 
to more formal aspects of will: dynamics and structure. 


Dynamic Traits and Types 


Personal energy expended in acts of will is fed from the reser- 
voir of urge life. However essential this origin may be, it is 
equally important that the personal dynamics does not remain 
circumscribed by instinctive activity but emerges into the region 
of prospective needs and of acts of will that serve to satisfy them. 
In this region at last there occur the organizing and _ stabiliz- 
ing of the dynamic processes that guarantee the continued efficacy 
of character. This dynamic arrangement has a positive and a nega- 
tive side. 

On the positive side, the unregulated discharge of energy that 
takes place in vital activity is replaced by a meaningful economy 
of energy. It is the nature of the developed character to dole out 
the available energy with a view to concentrating it effectively in 
acts of will called out by emergencies, thereby making more certain 
the attainment of the goal. 

There is also the negative function of inhibition; the energy 
reserved to deliberate willing must hold firm against both those 
dynamic impulses that operate within the person and those forces 
that, coming from without, would impose their rule of conduct and 
action upon the person. 

This inhibiting function of character is so important and de- 
mands attention to such an extent that at times it seems to represent 
the essence of character. This much is true, that character can 
really develop and maintain itself only where it is possible to over- 
come the antagonistic forces in one’s own person and the outside 
world. A being who is entirely a creature of impulse has no more 
character than one who unresistingly permits the permanent law 
of his conduct and actions to be imposed from without. It is through 
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this combative function, then, that character becomes the symbol 
of that higher nature which rises above animal impulse and stolid, 
impersonal passivity to truly personal and inspired action. This 
capacity to inhibit is all the more impressive because it turns per- 
sonal energy against the very sources from which it flows. For 
in any regulating and overcoming of impulse, such as the man of 
firm character carries out, there always lingers a final remnant of 
the original connection. He resists the ‘“‘mother area” that rests in 
his depths. Herein lies the greatness but also the tragedy of the 
conflict between character and instinct. The original unity of the 
person, in whom both are embedded, brooks no disavowal. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to discover in this negative func- 
tion of inhibition the essence of the dynamics of character. For 
inhibition is merely a means to the end of liberation of force for 
positive goals. Inasmuch as and in so far as unregulated impulses 
and outer compulsions obstruct an affirmative, steadfast, and com- 
prehensive setting-of-will, they must be inhibited, and the personal 
energy of this same setting-of-will may be enlisted to this end; 
this is the true dynamic function of character. From it, therefore, 
are the essential character traits of the dynamic sort to be derived. 
“Strength of will’? means the ability to concentrate energy upon the 
proper act of will; “persistence of will,” the ability to guide exten- 
sive acts of will through all their phases; “constancy of will,” the 
ability to harmonize many acts of will over a long period of time. 
In combination these traits form the quality of strength of charac- 
ter. Weakness of character, on the other hand, is typified by 
lowered intensity and persistence of individual settings-of-will and 
by lack of uniformity in the corresponding acts of will that result. 
Both characteristics are obviously determinants of the extent of 
the capacity to inhibit outer and inner disturbing factors of char- 
acter. 

Aside from the purely quantitative point of view, however, the 
qualitative condition of energy output also leads to definite types 
of character. The particular determinant here is whether the dy- 
namics approach an impulsive mode of expression and thus dis- 
charge energy jerkily and without mediation, or whether action is 
stamped to a considerable extent by subjection to inner principles 
of order and inhibition. The resulting factors are the antitypical 
character traits of ungovernable and governable action; the sub- 
types (impulsiveness and sedateness, carelessness and caution, lazi- 
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ness and diligence, disorder and pedantry, etc.) cannot here be 
closely examined. 


Structural Traits and Types 


Structural qualities of character frequently receive incidental 
mention; they require, however, special discussion. Here it is a 
matter of the total texture of character displaying certain formal 
peculiarities. It is worthy of note that these components of the 
character make-up were first discovered a relatively short time ago. 
They are manifestly total features; characterology was formerly 
one-sidedly preoccupied with partial features. 

Since the character is unitas multiplex its structure depends 
above all on whether the factor of unity or multiplicity comes to 
the fore. The unity of the personality, which can never be re- 
linquished, may become effective in such a way that the various 
subordinate areas and dynamics of individual striving at the very 
outset deploy into an harmonious whole, support one another, condi- 
tion and replace one another ; or in such a way that its heterogeneity, 
perhaps. even in the guise of contrariness, leads to continual con- 
flicts, to internal strain, to alternate insurgence and retreat. The 
antitypical character traits are thus harmonious plainness and turbu- 
lent cleavage. 

Among modern typologists, Kretschmer and Jaensch base their 
schemes especially upon the antithesis of unity and cleavage. Kret- 
schmer’s term schizothyme means “having a split nature.” When 
Kretschmer uses the antitype cyclothyme (literally translated, “hav- 
ing a circular temper’’), this word may be taken in the sense of the 
rounded-out harmonious type. 

The actual origin of these designations is of course different. Asa 
psychiatrist, Kretschmer commenced with the two great classes of mental 
disorder, splitting of personality (schizophrenia) and circular or cyclical 
(manic-depressive) insanity, the latter fluctuating between an excess of 
unpleasant depression and pleasant excitement. Kretschmer then found 
the same typical differences in the normal mind, and to describe them 
changed the terms as shown above. (The intermediate forms between 
complete disorder and complete normality received the designations 
“schizoid” and “cycloid.”’) 

For the rest, Kretschmer’s classification of types is not confined 
exclusively to settings-of-will and hence to character traits; it em- 
phasizes those qualities that belong more to the region of temperament. 

Jaensch’s classification, “integrated-disintegrated,”’ is also not prima- 
rily intended to be characterological, but covers more the whole emo- 
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tional make-up. While the “disintegrated” individual gives rein to the 
separate functions, sense departments, etc. as separate, in getting mas- 
tery of the world, the “integrated” individual is involved with his whole 
person, so that sharp functional and modal distinctions become irrele- 
vant for him. 


In distinguishing plainness and cleavage we limit ourselves to 
what is properly characterological. And we must attempt to eluci- 
date the antithesis by portraying the plain and split® characters as 
ideal types. Psychology knows in reality only more or less close 
approximations to these pure forms. 

In the plain character the line of communication which leads 
from the instinctive background to needs of various kinds, from 
these to stable settings-of-will and ultimately to their structural uni- 
fication in the character, runs relatively without deviations or gaps. 
The higher forms of willing transfer to their account much of the 
prerogative of the instinctive activity, and even the abstract prin- 
ciples and ideals are not so effective in their stark opposition to the 
inclinations and impulses of the moment that they are obeyed by 
inclination. 

In regard to the directions of goal the plain character need be 
in no way impoverished or lacking in versatility. There are indeed 
those whose plainness consists in one-sidedness; one calls to mind 
the “home-body” whose interests and settings-of-will become com- 
pletely absorbed in the family so that there is no possibility for 
introception in other regions of value. Then, too, there is the other 
kind of plainness in which the multiplicity of aims is brought into 
harmony at the very outset; a person of this nature possesses a deli- 
cate feeling for the distribution of toning among the demands of 
the various goals in any particular situation. 

For obvious reasons the conscious motivation of the will plays 
a relatively minor part in the plain character. For the particular 
causes for the extensive development of pheno-motives, i.e., conflict 
of motives, the need to conceal the geno-motives, and the desire to 

*The German terms schlicht and gespalten are here translated by plain and 
split, respectively. Although the term split-personality as frequently used con- 
notes a pathological condition, it is here employed more broadly to refer to a 
general personality type. It is evident that the use of the term plain is not 
intended to imply any valuation. 

® The following terms occurring in this section require definition. “Motive” is 
that inner factor of the person which causes a single act of will. If this factor 
appears as a conscious tendency toward a goal, it is termed a pheno-motive. If it 


exists aS an unconscious factor in the equipment of the person, it is termed a 
geno-motive. 
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justify the action, recede considerably in a primarily harmonious 
setting-of-will. In so far as pheno-motives appear, they may usually 
be taken as adequate expressions of the geno-motives. Reinterpre- 
tation to allow for heterogeneous motives is therefore usually not 
required.?° 

In the split character disharmony and tension are dominant. This 
holds, above all, with respect to the two general ways in which 
striving functions; the needs and inclinations that grow directly 
out of instinct are opposed to the settings-of-will that are evidenced 
in conscious choosing, setting of norms, and deciding. The dis- 
rupted character can carry out the positive execution and organiza- 
tion of his acts of will only by dint of constant inhibition of the 
strivings that are rooted in the vital sphere. This inhibition may 
occur in full consciousness as a conflict between coexisting pheno- 
motives, as a battle between “sense and soul,” between “duty and 
desire.” But it may also operate in the personal depths, restraining 
the impulsive geno-motives, and coming to adequate consciousness 
in pheno-motives. While the first form of inhibition, that is, the 
conscious competition between duty and desire, is emphasized par- 
ticularly in moral philosophy (as by Kant),*! the second form, in 
which the conflict between the conscious and unconscious strivings 
is decided, is the theme of depth psychology by which the concepts 
of repression into the unconscious and symbolical transferance were 
invented. 

With such divergence between the spheres of instinct and will, 
is it still possible—so runs the question—to speak at all of the unity 
of the character and the wholeness of the person? Does not “split- 
ting” inevitably mean the breaking up of the individual into parts 
that have no connection with one another? If this second question 
be answered in the affirmative, it would no longer be possible to 
talk of a conflict between the two areas. For as a matter of fact the 
opposition that exists between them is in itself proof that they occupy 
a common ground, and that the very tension gives the total struc- 
ture of man its characteristic nature. It is not a question of two 


*® The exertions of depth psychology, in extensively seeking “real” motives 
of a different kind behind manifest motives, may consequently easily go astray in 
the case of plain characters. 

™As a matter of fact it is true that certain fundamental differences within 
moral philosophy are related to the distinction of types discussed above. Thus 
Shaftesbury took the ideal of the harmoniously plain character from the ancient 
symbol xaAoxaya8ia, while Kant would acknowledge solely the conflicting char- 
acter as the basis for ethical action. 
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opposite spheres of action of equal strength which win out alternately 
in their rivalry over the individual; the contest is constantly waged 
within the individual as a whole, to which they both belong and with- 
out which they would have no significance. It is really an exagger- 
ation to ascribe to the sphere of instinct on the one hand and to will 
on the other the ability to “fight” the other factor on its own; 
there is but one self-contained entelechy with its dynamic principle, 
pertaining to the total person that puts forth varied and mutually 
interfering influences. Portion A of the person does not fight with 
portion B, but the person fights with himself; he becomes split 
and forever returns to transcend the cleavage by means of and in 
his unity. 

In the split character awareness plays a very different part 
than in the plain character. For consciousness is essentially the 
product and the mirroring of conflict. In a person of this nature 
there is consequently a surging of pheno-motives before and after 
action, and these pheno-motives require searching interpretation and 
eventually reinterpretation, since the unconscious geno-motives that 
operate behind them have a somewhat different nature. The sym- 
bolic interpretations of depth psychology are thus essentially cut 
from the pattern of the split character and are partially warranted 
in this connection. 


DIMENSIONAL QUALITIES OF CHARACTER?” 


The differences between the plain and the split character 
may finally be illustrated by certain dimensional features. In the 
vertical dimension the plain character manifests a harmony of per- 
sonal depths and surface and hence of being and appearance. In 
the direction of the depths the split character is disharmonious; its 
manifestation upon the surface is not identical with its nature in the 
depths. For this reason willing, even though it appear forthright 
and may be intended subjectively to be serious, is not always as 
unimpeachably conscientious as in the plain character, but fre- 
quently disguises groping and unconscious playing. Ernstspiel** 
behavior is thus far more firmly entrenched than for the plain in- 
dividual in whom the play-world of appearances and the serious 
world of being do not intercept and disturb each other. 


“As to the application of “dimensional” concepts to the person, see Stern, 
Allgemeine Psychologie, Chapter 1V, also “Raum und Zeit als personalen Dimen- 
sionen,” Acta Psychologica, 1935, I, 220-232. 

* By Ernstspiel I designate that kind of activity whose unconscious impulses 
are playlike but in which consciousness gets a very serious accent. 
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In the dimension of breadth the ‘“‘perspective of the character,” 
mentioned above, manifests itself according to type. In the plain 
character it is of lesser importance; the manifold domains of pur- 
suit display equivalent modes of response. But the split character 
may look different at different times and express itself variously, 
accordingly as the activity bears upon sex, family, occupation, social- 
ability, politics, religion, etc. 

In the time dimension the development of the plain character 
proceeds evenly; that of the split character, jerkily. There is such 
a thing as splitting between successive life phases; this character is 
never entirely definitive, nor does it present that possibility of pre- 
dicting future behavior which is consonant with the proper mean- 
ing of character. 

Moreover there are definite periods of life in which the character 
is especially inclined toward cleavage. This is true particularly of 
the period of puberty. Inner disharmony, shifting perplexity, and 
insistent Ernstspiel behavior are characteristic properties of the 
adolescent character, and at times they may even become noticeable 
in those young people who at bottom belong to the plain type. 








PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF 
HAPPILY MARRIED, UNHAPPILY 
MARRIED, AND DIVORCED 
PERSONS* 


WINIFRED BENT JOHNSON AND LEWIS M. TERMAN{ 


Stanford University 


Terman and Buttenwiesser have reported’ a research on per- 
sonality factors in marital compatibility. The Bernreuter Person- 
ality Inventory and the Strong Test of Vocational Interests were 
administered to 346 married couples and to 116 divorced couples. 
The two tests were scored for thirteen variables: the Bernreuter 
inventory for “psychoneurotic tendency,” “self-sufficiency,” “intro- 
version,” and “dominance” ; the Strong test for “interest maturity,” 
“masculinity-femininity,” and five representative types of vocational 
interest. The married subjects, after filling out the two test blanks, 
furnished anonymous information which made possible a happiness 
rating for each marriage. On the basis of the happiness ratings 100 
couples were selected as the most happily married and 100 as the 
least happily married for comparison with each other and with 100 
divorced couples. The three groups were closely matched for age, 
religion, education, occupation, social-economic status, and nation- 
ality of ancestry. 

Terman and Buttenwiesser found only low or negligible correla- 
tions between marital happiness and degree of husband-wife resem- 
blance in the thirteen variables. It was found, moreover, that mari- 
tal happiness was, in the case of a majority of the variables, not 


* This study was made possible by a grant from the National Research 
Council, on recommendation of the Committee for Research on Problems of Sex. 

+ The authors are indebted to Dr. Paul Buttenwieser for preparing the tabular 
data on item responses of the groups studied, and for the computation of critical 
ratios of group differences. Mrs. Johnson is primarily responsible for the difficult 
task of bringing order out of the chaos of differences found and for the group 
delineations here presented. Her composite pictures have been carefully checked 
by the senior author.—L. M. T. 

* Journal of Social Psychology, May and July, 1935. 
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appreciably correlated with the direction of husband-wife difference. 
On the other hand, when the subjects’ responses to the 545 items of 
the two tests were treated individually instead of being summated 
into total scores, approximately a third of the items were found to 
be correlated with marital happiness in probably significant degree. 
The results of the study in general were such as to throw doubt 
upon the value of “trait’’ scores of the kind in question as indicators 
of those aspects of personality most concerned in intimate social 
adjustments, and to emphasize instead the importance of particu- 
larized attitudes. For example, liking or disliking to argue (an item 
in the Strong test) by itself yielded a tetrachoric correlation of .50 
with classification of couples in the “high” or “low” happiness 
groups. This was a much higher correlation than was yielded by 
the total score of any of the thirteen variables. 

In line with the above it was found that the happily married 
group, the unhappily married group, and the divorced group did 
not differ from each other significantly with respect to mean scores 
in a majority of “trait’’ variables, but did differ in their responses 
to many individual test items. Group differences in mean “trait” 
scores that did prove significant were the following: (1) The 
divorced of both sexes make a lower average score for “teacher” 
interest than either of the married groups of the same sex. Toa 
less degree this holds also for the interest score in the occupation 
of Y.M.C.A. worker. Both of these scores may be taken as in- 
dicative of “uplift” and social service interests. (2) Happily 
married men average significantly higher than unhappily married 
in the “interest maturity” score of the Strong test. (3) Divorced 
men average low in “mental masculinity” as compared with either 
of the other male groups. Among the women the unhappily mar- 
ried and the divorced groups exceed the happily married in “mental 
masculinity.” (4) Happily married men averaged distinctly less 
“neurotic” and less “introverted” than either of the other male 
groups. Among the women the unhappily married stood out as 
more “neurotic” and “introverted” than the other groups. (5) In 
mean “self-sufficiency” score the divorced women rated very sig- 
nificantly higher than either of the groups of married women. A 
smaller difference in the same direction was true for “dominance.” 
(6) In general, among men the unhappily married and the divorced 
groups show greatest resemblance, while the happily married occupy 
a unique position; among the women it is the divorced group that 
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stands out as different from the other two. The differences men- 
tioned in this paragraph are fairly moderate in amount, ranging from 
twice to four times their probable error.” 

The purpose of the present contribution is to attempt characteri- 
zations of the six above-mentioned groups in terms of their responses 
to the 545 individual items of the two tests, instead of in terms of 
mean “‘trait” scores in the thirteen variables. For convenience the 
groups will be designated as H, L, and D, separately by sex, making 
six groups in all. H designates the married group with highest 
happiness scores, L the married group with lowest happiness scores, 
and D the divorced group. As will be recalled, the H, L, and D 
groups were each composed of 100 couples (spouses or divorced 
spouses). Within a given sex, therefore, the comparisons are based 
upon 100 individuals in each of the three groups. 

For each item of the test a tabulation was made showing the 
per cent of “Yes,” “No,” and “?” responses (for the Bernreuter 
test) and the per cent of “L”, “I’’, and “D” responses (for the 
Strong test). Critical ratios were computed for all differences 
within a given sex which approached statistical significance. The 
following examples will make the procedure clear. 

Bernreuter 98, “Do you prefer a play to a dance?”’: 


HusBANDS Wives 
H Ls D H is D 
IE oc awackie owe geen 81 61 67 79 58 44 
ES POOP EES TE on «mo a2 3s 
it ee ne See aaiaile g 10 32 26 15 28 39 
og ee a ery aren 40 3.0 2.4 4.1 
Strong 293, Liking for teetotalers: 
HusBANDS WIVES 
H A D H i, D 
ES ae ee 34 24 6 43 33 8 
I Oo ang neanesenceseeseasss 1.6 5.2 14 62 
TO = ee ee 10 17 37 13 18 30 
Ee a ee aero 15 48 Ss 233 


Before presenting our composite pictures of the groups it is 
necessary to call attention to the limitations of the data and of the 
method employed. 

1. Since each of the six groups numbers only 100, some of the 


* See Table XXI and accompanying context in the concluding article by Terman 
and Buttenwiesser, Journal of Social Psychology, July, 1935. 

* The critical ratios indicate divergences of the L and D groups from the H 
group of the same sex. 
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differences found are no doubt due to irrelevant or chance factors. 
We have disregarded differences less than 1.5 times their standard 
error in the case of the Bernreuter items, and differences less than 
2.5 times their standard errors in the case of the Strong items. The 
line was drawn higher for the latter because the Strong test, being 
primarily a test of interests, seemed to us less well adapted than the 
Bernreuter to bring out important personality differences. 

2. The present status of the subjects is not necessarily final. 
Some who are now in the H group will later become unhappy or 
divorced, some of the divorced may become happily married, etc. 
The effect of this is to make the found differences less clear-cut than 
they would otherwise be. 

3. The personality characteristics of such groups as are here 
compared are ultimately attributable to those factors in the cultural 
milieu which determine the composition of the groups. For example, 
excessive social pressures against divorce would cause divorced 
groups to be composed largely of individuals who were least amen- 
able to social discipline. Accordingly, the group differences set 
forth in the following pages, to the extent that they have validity at 
all, are valid only for the culture to which the subjects belong. 

4. The personality traits of a subject probably undergo changes 
with change of marital state. For example, if the responses of 
divorced women show them to be as a group more self-reliant or 
more tolerant than happily married women, it is possible that divorce 
may have helped to make them so. 

5. The group characterizations rest largely upon subjective in- 
terpretations of differences in the item responses. They may there- 
fore have been influenced by any personal bias in the authors’ minds 
for or against a given group. Bias is especially likely to enter when 
trait names are resorted to in connection with response differences. 
Since the subjective factor could not be eliminated, we have indi- 
cated, so far as space would permit, the particular item differences 
on which our characterizations rest. 

6. Our characterizations merely indicate group tendencies and 
must not be taken to apply to all individuals of a group. For example, 
72 per cent of H men and 52 per cent of D men express dislike for 
the occupation of criminal lawyer; the difference is three times its 
probable error, yet it is caused by 20 out of 72 subjects giving a 
different response from the 52 who showed agreement. 

7. It is especially important to remember that all of the charac- 
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terizations are relativistic in the sense that they are based upon 
specific group comparisons. For example, a group may be described 
as radical in religion in comparison with another group when in 
fact only a minority of either group give evidence of this attitude. 

8. In the comparison of any two groups no mention has been 
made of items which failed to show a significant difference. Such 
items represent in a sense the reverse side of the picture and are 
often very interesting, but inclusion of them would have complicated 
and unduly lengthened the descriptions. On the other hand, all 
items which yielded significant differences were included; clarity 
of delineation has in no case been attained by the omission of data 
which seemed contrary to the general trend. 

9. Finally, our characterizations of the groups necessarily rest 
upon the responses as given, and take no account of the possibility 
that some of the groups may have been more accurate than other 
groups in their self-descriptive replies to the test items. It seems 
unlikely that there should have been systematic group divergences in 
this respect, but there was no means of ascertaining whether such 
was the case. 

If the above considerations are borne in mind, the characteriza- 
tions which follow should not be misleading. One other comment, 
however, seems to be called for as a result of the decision to include 
all the reliable group differences and to refer to them in terms of 
the phraseology of the items concerned. Apart from the resulting 
clumsiness and repetitiousness of exposition, the method not infre- 
quently calls for inclusion of statements which are trite, seemingly 
irrelevant to our study, or absurdly humorous. It will be under- 
stood, of course, that the items of the tests were not originally 
selected for any such purpose as that to which they have been put in 
the present study. For example, the reader will hardly feel that 
statistical data were necessary to prove that unhappily married men 
are more likely than the happily married to enjoy spending nights 
away from home; and he may wonder about the psychological sig- 
nificance for marital compatibility of such personal peculiarities as 
liking for pet canaries or aversion to people with crooked teeth or 
hooked noses. Occasional triteness is inevitable, given the method. 
As for the bizarre items, the professional psychologist will recog- 
nize them as often carrying implications which do not appear on 
the surface. In any case, however, the authors did not feel justi- 
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fied in omitting any portions of the data in order to enhance the 
attractiveness or plausibility of the group descriptions. 

So far as feasible the data have been presented in terms of the 
abbreviated phraseology of the individual test items. The abbrevia- 
tion has by necessity often been very great, and in order that the 
reader may readily refer to the original wording of the items the 
serial numbers of items referred to have been given in parentheses. 
The letter B preceding a number refers to the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory and the letter S to the Strong Test of Vocational Interests. 


Happity MarrieD MEN 


H men are outstandingly codperative, compliant to group ends, 
emotionally stable, conservative, and cautious, though not lacking 
in initiative. Compared with either of the other groups they object 
less to being told what to do, are less rebellious, react better to dis- 
cipline, prefer to do their planning with others, and (more than D 
men) avoid fighting to get their own way (B119, B123, S413, 
B52, B11). In keeping with this, they are more amiable and placid 
than the other male groups: they are less touchy, less grouchy, less 
irritable in handling complaints, less critical of others, and fonder 
of household pets (B18, B26, S416, B116, S136). They are less 
desirous of avoiding arguments than D men, perhaps because they 
are able to argue without becoming emotional. 

Less self-sufficiency (or a higher degree of sociality) than either 
L or D men is indicated by the fact that they prefer to do their 
planning and to study out their problems with others, dislike being 
left to themselves or keeping their feelings to themselves, and find 
marriage essential to their happiness (B52, B79, S232, B107, 
B120). They are less willing than D men, and slightly less willing 
than L men, to be alone in times of emotional stress, to make hurried 
decisions alone, or to take chances alone (B110, B100, B112, 
B82). They show more initiative than L men, for they have more 
often taken the lead in forming organizations and prefer working 
for themselves as against working for others (B40, B33). 

Although codperative and socially adaptable, H men are much 
less gregarious and socially ambitious than the D group and some- 
what less so than the L group. They care less to be with people, 
less often hunt for someone to cheer them up, prefer a play to a 
dance, like talkative people less, are less gratified by admiration, care 
less to be chairman of an arrangement committee, and prefer to 
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spend their nights at home (B121, B78, B98, S261, S333, S370). 
They are less inclined than the divorced to take responsibility in 
guiding a party, to try to enliven a dull group, or to admire people 
who are fashionably dressed. 

On the whole, H men are one of the most kindly and tolerant 
of the six groups. They do tend to dislike talkative people and (per- 
haps because they themselves are so amiable) gruff men. They 
show a more kindly attitude than either L or D men toward sick 
people, very old people, and people with physical deformities (S261, 
$266, S271, S277, S273). They exceed both the other groups in 
fondness for teaching both children and adults. More often than 
L men they like educational movies, directing athletics, and soliciting 
funds for a cause (S82, S211, S212, S152, S7, B36). 

The H group tends to be cautious, conservative, and lacking in 
adventurous spirit. Both of the other groups, for example, show 
greater willingness to take a chance, to change from place to place, 
or to work on commission; they show also greater liking for the 
somewhat hazardous occupation of stockbroker (S352, S361, $353, 
S92). H men are more thrifty in making loans and less often make 
wagers (B55, S412, S420). In line with these attitudes, they tend to 
dislike activities demanding qualities of social aggression. They pre- 
fer to develop rather than to execute plans, prefer inside work, and 
less often try to bluff their way past doormen. They differ especially 
from D men in liking less to be pitted against another and in feeling 
greater self-consciousness in the presence of superiors (S346, 
$360, B16, S231, B20, B75). 

The conservatism of H men is seen in their greater liking, as 
compared with either the H or D group, for teetotalers, cautious 
people, religious people, Bible study, and the occupation of clergy- 
man (S293, S270, S262, S159, S26). H men tend to be meticu- 
lous and methodical in their work. They prefer quality over quan- 
tity of achievement, are accustomed to plan their work in detail, 
and appreciate regular hours (S364, S400, S234). 

H men are the least “neurotic” of the three male groups. On 
every Bernreuter item carrying a weight of 4 or more for “neurotic 
tendency” the H group showed itself significantly more stable and 
better adjusted. They are less often bothered by useless thoughts, 
stand criticism better, less often feel miserable, daydream less, less 
often feel lonely, and are less touchy, grouchy, or excitable (B73, 
BS, B8, B2, B54, B49, S410, B26, B115). They are especially 
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more stable in mood than the D group (B71, B104). They show 
more decisiveness than either L or D men and are more often asked 
for advice (B22, B69, B67). 

In intellectual and aesthetic interests H men occupy for the most 
part a middle position. They are more interested than the other 
groups in the occupations of editor and orchestra conductor, and less 
in the occupation of poet. They are definitely above the L group 
in their liking for philosophy (S66, S31, S62, S63, S71, S182). 

Summarizing, the typical happily married man is amiable, toler- 
ant, well adjusted, emotionally stable, rather conservative, and not 
very gregarious. In certain respects he tends to resemble the divorced 
woman, especially in his tolerance, judicial attitudes, and ability to 
counsel others. Both stand out in marked contrast to the other 
groups of their sex, but as we shall see later, the divorced woman is 
characterized by a greater degree of self-assertiveness and by a lack 
of social warmth. 


UNHAPPILY MARRIED MEN 


This group does not present as clear a picture as either of the 
other male groups for the reason that on a large proportion of the 
items it occupies an intermediate position between them and lacks 
the more positive characteristics of each. 

One constellation of attitudes has to do with tolerance, sym- 
pathy, amiability, and uplift interests. Practically all of the differ- 
entiating items which tap such attitudes place the L group below 
the H group, and in a few cases also below the D group. They 
like less than either of the other groups foreigners, teaching adults, 
teaching children, educational movies, and the occupation of ath- 
letic director (S268, S212, S211, S152, S7). They are below 
the H group in liking for sick people, household pets, cripples, and 
people with protruding jaws, gold teeth, or hooked noses (S271, 
$136, S277, S276, S278). Compared again to H men, they are 
less given to organizing clubs or soliciting funds, are more often 
grouchy, and are less often asked for advice (B40, B36, B26, 
B67). They are more prone than the divorced to indulge in argu- 
ment (B50). In this they are not significantly different from H 
men, but their greater tendency to irritability and neuroticism prob- 
ably means that the arguments they engage in are more often un- 
pleasant than those of the happily married, an inference suggested 
by the difficulty they have in taking criticism, by their touchiness on 
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various subjects, and by their confessed critical attitude toward 
others (B5, B18, B116). 

A second constellation of attitudes more or less loosely related 
suggests that L men tend to be characterized by such qualities as 
restiveness, indecisiveness, moodiness, and exclusiveness. Coupled 
with these somewhat neurotic tendencies is a lack of positiveness, 
stout-heartedness, ambition, self-confidence, and cooperativeness. 
Compared with H men they have more useless thoughts, more often 
feel lonesome when with others, daydream more, more often feel 
miserable, less easily make up their minds, are made more discon- 
tented by discipline, rebel more at orders, and have greater dislike for 
being told how to do things (B73, B54, B2, B8, B22, B69, B123, 
S413, B119). In these respects they resemble the divorced, although 
as compared with the latter their feelings are less easily hurt, they 
have fewer periods of loneliness, and alternate less between happi- 
ness and sadness (B51, S410, B49, B104). 

L men tend to be seclusive. Compared with either H or D men 
they object less to being left to themselves and are more willing 
to accept an isolated post (S232, B35). Compared with H men 
they understand a problem better by studying it alone and are more 
inclined to do their own planning (B79, B52). In the extent to 
which they keep their feelings to themselves and regard marriage 
as essential to happiness they fall between the H and D groups. 
Compared with D men they are lacking in what might be called 
self-confidence, stout-heartedness, or ambition, for they find less 
enjoyment in being pitted against another, are less willing to take a 
chance alone, are more awed by a superior opponent, less often try 
to enliven a dull party, and care less for the occupation of criminal 
lawyer (S231, B82, B75, B94, S51). On these items L men and 
H men tend to give similar responses. L men show less ambition 
than either of the other groups in their greater willingness to carry 
out the program of a superior, in the lower valuation they place on 
opportunities which call for use of all their knowledge and expe- 
rience, in more frequently preferring to execute rather than to 
develop plans, and in their high valuation of steadiness and perma- 
nance of work as against other considerations (B33, S313, S346, 
S310). They show, however, a certain restlessness of attitude in their 
greater liking for change from place to place, for outside versus 


inside work, and for the occupation of railway conductor (S361, 
S360, S75). 
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L men, like the L women, tend to rate themselves as radicals 
when the question is put to them in general terms (B85, B89), but 
fail to show their radicalism in response to more specific questions. 
They are as conservative as H men, and much more conservative 
than D men, in their expressed attitudes toward teetotalers, Y. M. 
C. A. workers, religious people, and people who do not believe in 
evolution (S293, S100, S262, S289). 

L men tend to show less interest than the other groups in sym- 
phony concerts, modern languages, philosophy, literature, artistic 
creation, and the occupations of novelist and orchestra conductor 
(S315, $173, $182, $174, S304, S9, S66). On the other hand, 
they show greater liking than the other groups for making radio 
sets, repairing clocks, operating a new machine, or acting as chauf- 
feur (S195, S194, S300, S341). 

Summarizing, the typical L man occupies an intermediate posi- 
tion between the happily married and the divorced, but shows some- 
what greater resemblance to the latter. He differs from the happily 
married in being less amiable, tolerant, and sympathetic, less in- 
terested in social welfare activities, and more irritable, moody, and 
seclusive. He differs from the typical divorced man in showing 
less initiative, self-confidence, and personal ambition, and in his 
greater tendency to conservatism. The characteristics found should 
hardly be surprising, since the group must be heavily weighted with 
individuals who do not have the self-discipline and amiabilty neces- 
sary for success in human relationships and at the same time lack 
the positive and aggressive qualities that would enable them to face 
the unpleasant experiences usually incident to divorce. 


DivorcepD MEN 


The D men differ from the H men in conative tendencies, in vari- 
ous social attitudes, in literary and artistic interests, and in certain 
of the introvertive tendencies. 

In the volitional field they are characterized by what may be 
called conative intensity. As compared with H men they are more 
self-confident, more willing to take risks, less meticulous or method- 
ical, and less cautious in their attitudes toward money. 

Their greater tendency to mental self-sufficiency is indicated by 
the following facts: More often than either the H or the L men 
they prefer to be alone in times of emotional stress, face their troubles 
alone, prefer making hurried decisions alone, and are willing to take 
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chances alone (B100, B110, B112, B82). More often than the H 
men (but not more often than the L) they understand a problem 
better by studying it alone, prefer to do their planning alone, keep 
their feelings to themselves, and consider marriage less essential to 
their happiness (B79, B52, B107, B120). On the other hand, 
where sociability is primarily involved, D men show themselves 
to be more gregarious than either H or L men (B32, B121, B78, 
S370). 

In general, the D men tend to be self-willed, self-centered, zest- 
ful, incautious, and daring. More than the H men they are made 
discontented by discipline, rebel at orders, and dislike being told 
how to do things (B123, S413, B119). More often than the L 
men they fight for their own way and ignore the feelings of others 
in attaining an end, and are more prone than either of the other 
groups to complain to the waiter when served unsatisfactory food 
(B11, B68, B58). Their enjoyment of risk and daring is greater 
than that of either of the other groups ; they frequently make wagers, 
have a liking for poker and for the occupation of stock broker, make 
loans, avoid playing safe, place a lower value on permanence of work, 
and more often prefer commission to a definite salary (S420, S110, 
S92, S412, B55, S352, S310, S353). Their zestful self-confidence 
is further indicated by greater liking for contests, ability to play 
best against a superior, lack of self-consciousness in the presence 
of superiors, liking for the occupation of criminal lawyer, willing- 
ness to voice criticisms publicly, and to bluff their way past a door- 
man (S231, B75, B20, S51, S230, B16). In line with the above, 
they are less meticulous and methodical than either of the other 
groups : they care less for regular hours, have less liking for method- 
ical work, plan their work less in detail, and have less liking for the 
magazine “System” or for the occupation of retailer (S234, $233, 
S400, $145, S80). 

As compared with the other groups, D men appear to have some- 
what more artistic and literary interest and less interest in things 
mechanical. This is seen in their expressed liking for literature, 
modern languages, symphony concerts, and the occupation of novel- 
ist, and by their expressed dislike for operating a machine, repair- 
ing a clock, or making a radio (S174, S173, S135, S9, S304, 
S341, S300, S194, S195). In purely intellectual interests the D 
men occupy an intermediate position; they are somewhat below the 
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H group and above the L, though the differences are too small to 
be statistically significant. 

Turning to responses which are specially indicative of social 
attitudes, we find that D men, like the L, show markedly less toler- 
ance and sympathy than the H group. This is seen in their dislike 
of people with protruding jaws, sick people, cautious people, and 
pet canaries; and (to a less extent) in their dislike of negroes, 
cripples, and people with hooked noses or gold teeth (S277, S271, 
S270, S136). They especially dislike the type of person who is 
aggressive, over-positive, or self-satisfied in manner; for example, 
they avoid dictatorial people and tend to dislike energetic people, 
people who talk loudly, and teetotalers (B37, S248, S379, S293). 
That this attitude is a positive trait, and not merely a shrinking 
from dominance, is indicated in their dislike of “people who always 
agree with you” (S282). The attitude of intolerance does not 
extend to foreigners nor to talkative and emotional people, perhaps 
because D men have marked social and gregarious interests (S268, 
$261, S258). 

The religious radicalism of the D group is evident in their greater 
dislike of Bible study, religious people, people who do not believe 
in evolution, and the occupations of clergyman and Y. M. C. A. 
worker (S159, S289, S262, S26, S100). This radicalism does 
not extend to politics ; the D group is below both the others in liking 
for socialists. 

Far more than the other male groups, D men are gregarious 
and interested in social affairs. They like to be with other people 
a great deal, like to spend nights away from home, prefer not to 
travel alone, like fashionably dressed people, and take the lead to 
enliven a dull party (B121, S370, B32, S287, B94). They differ 
from the H group, though not significantly from the L group, in 
preferring a dance to a play, in willingness to head an arrangement 
committee, in readiness to assume responsibility in guiding a hiking 
party, and in being more gratified by admiration than by achieve- 
ment (B98, $333, B113, B81). 

Examining the responses to individual items bearing on “neurotic 
tendency” and “introversion,” we find that D men much more often 
than H men experience periods of loneliness, alternate between 
happiness and sadness or between pleasant and unpleasant moods, 
have feelings that are easily hurt, daydream, are bothered by useless 
thoughts, feel miserable, experience states of excitement, feel 
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grouchy, stand criticism badly, and feel lonesome when with others 
(B49, B104, B71, B51, S410, B2, B73, B8, B115, B54). Most of 
these items have large weights for “neurotic tendency” and “intro- 
version” in the Bernreuter scoring key. 

Summarizing, the typical divorced man is characterized by a 
certain lack of tolerance and sympathy, is somewhat less irritable 
and neurotic than the unhappily married, but has more social inter- 
ests than either of the other groups. He is self-willed and restive 
under discipline. He tends to be radical in his religious attitudes 
but less so on political or social issues. He is self-sufficient, self- 
confident, unmethodical, and willing to take risks. His intellectual 
interests incline more to literature and art than to mechanical and 
scientific subjects. 


Happity MARRIED WOMEN 


In the group of H women one sees exemplified the type of 
feminine virtue familiar in the old-fashioned protected matron. 
The group presents the kindly, confiding, warm human aspects of 
personality as its most outstanding characteristic. Although H 
women are less characterized by hardy strength than the divorced, 
they reveal fewer of the definitely weak personalities so common 
among the unhappily married. They tend to be codperative, un- 
selfish, and well adjusted. 

H women are the most social and gregarious of the female 
groups: they more often regard marriage as essential to their happi- 
ness, enjoy things more when with others, are more approachable, 
and have more often been regarded as leaders (B120, B31, S407, 
B111). They contrast especially with D women in greater liking 
for amusement parks, picnics, excursions, and conventions, in greater 
dislike of working in isolation, and in preferring many friends to a 
few intimates (S121, $122, S123, S126, B35, S374). Ina number 
of instances the greater sociability of the H women suggests a lack 
of self-sufficiency. More than either L or D women they ask advice, 
prefer to work with others rather than alone, find conversation more 
helpful than reading in forming their opinions, and dislike taking 
chances or facing troubles alone (B84, B101, B38, B8, B110, 
B47). They contrast especially with D women in liking more atten- 
tion when ill, and in greater aversion to doing their own planning or 
spending evenings at home alone (B70, B52, B3, B61). 

The item responses of H women indicate that they are more 
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stable, amiable, and optimistic than either of the other groups. They 
daydream less, are less touchy, consider themselves less nervous, 
experience fewer states of excitement, are less often lonely, and are 
less subject to change of mood (B2, B18, S410, B14, B115, B49, 
B71, B104). Compared with the L group they are less often 
grouchy, experience fewer states of dizziness, are less bothered by 
useless thoughts, and less subject to feelings of inferiority (B26, 
B45, B73, B72). They are less given than D women to studying 
the motives of others or to feelings of loneliness when in the presence 
of others (B54, B25). 

H women as a group are characterized by social sensitivity, atti- 
tudes of social compliance, and respect for prestige. More than the 
other groups they are made uncomfortable by unconventionality, 
consider observance of social customs essential, try to avoid argu- 
ments, and are hurt by criticism. (B1, B85, B50, B5). By far 
the greatest contrast here is with the D women, compared with whom 
they blush more often, are more humiliated by jeers, are more easily 
rattled, play less well against a superior, hesitate more to meet the 
important guest, less often bluff their way past a doorman, and 
are more prone to make excuses if caught in a mistake (B12, B46, 
S397, B75, B96, B16, S414). It is not surprising, therefore, that H 
women tend to be more conservative than the other groups on social 
and political questions. In this respect their most striking contrast 
is with the D group, compared to whom they are less radical in be- 
liefs, express more dislike of bolshevists and smokers, and less of 
conservative people and teetotalers. Their religious conservatism 
is seen in their greater liking for Bible study, Y. M. C. A. workers, 
clergy, and religious people generally (B99, S291, S247, S293, 
$124, $159, $100, S26, S262, S263). 

Attitudes of kindliness, unselfishness, and sympathy are more 
often expressed by H women than by either the L or D groups. 
They are more careful of others’ feelings, insist less on having their 
own way, are more careful to avoid arguments, less often upbraid 
workmen, and express less aversion to old people, negroes, deformed 
people, and other unfortunates (B68, B11, B50, B74, S273, S269, 
S278). In certain kinds of tolerance, however, H women rate 
below the other groups. While more sympathetic toward the unfor- 
tunate or underprivileged, such as the aged, sick, crippled, or de- 
formed, they have less patience with deviations from the norm in 
traits that are popularly supposed to be under the influence of the 
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will. For example, they express more aversion than the L group 
toward people who are quick-tempered, emotional, or absent-minded 
(S251, S258, S249). They are much more interested in uplift 
activities than are the D group; they more often solicit funds for 
a cause, contribute to charities, and express approval of social wel- 
fare work. 

Responses to many of the items may be interpreted as indicating 
greater docility and relatively low conative intensities on the part 
of the H group, particularly as compared with the divorced. They 
show less assertiveness in getting their own way regardless of others 
and are more willing to carry out the plans of a superior (B11, 
B68, S390). They have greater liking for clerical work, object 
less to drilling in a company, and rebel less at orders (S64, S119, 
S413). They prefer a definite salary to commission, have greater 
dislike for change of work, avoid added responsibilities, dislike 
meeting emergencies, and have more trouble in making a decision, 
especially if it must be done hurriedly or alone (S353, S361, 
S217, S396, B43, B117, B69, B89, B112). There are several items 
which would seem to rate them as less daring and venturesome than 
the D group (S310, S352, S44, S92, S52). 

In the field of cultural interests, H women express more liking 
than the other groups for Luther Burbank, physiology, and bird 
study, and more than the L group for research and laboratory work 
(S319, S186, S114, S221). They are less interested than the di- 
vorced in philosophy and psychology, but more interested in music 
(S182, S185, S63, S66, S116). In literary interests they are below 
both the other groups, as indicated by less liking for the occupations 
of editor and magazine writer and for writers of fiction (S31, 
S57, S327). They contrast with the L group in being more meticu- 
lous in caring for personal property and more methodical in planning 
details of their work (B105, S359, S400). 

Summarizing, the typical woman of the H group is gregarious, 
fond of people, and not very self-sufficient. She is emotionally 
stable and well balanced. She enjoys social conformity and is con- 
servative in her religious, social, and political attitudes. She is 
kindly in disposition, interested in social betterment, sympathetic 
toward the handicapped, though hardly tolerant of faults. She is 
more docile than aggressive, lacks decisiveness, and is characterized 
by caution rather than daring. She is a methodical and careful 
worker. Her interests are more marked in nature study and the 
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physical sciences than in literature, philosophy, or psychology. She 
exemplifies in higher degree than the other groups the matronly 
virtues that Solomon exalted and that have commonly been most 
prized in modern occidental cultures. 


UNHAPPILY MARRIED WOMEN 


The responses of L women tend to fall between those of the H 
and D groups, but with such a distribution that on the average this 
group fails to achieve either the positive social adjustment of the H 
women or the positive strength of the divorced. 

L women are rather lacking in tact, sympathy, and amiability. 
Their advice is less sought, and they are less inclined to lend money 
to acquaintances or to give aid in case of accidents (S419, S412, 
B41). They try less to avoid arguments, are more critical of 
others, and are more likely to give offense when correcting others 
(B50, B116, S395). Intolerance appears in their greater dislike 
of negroes, nervous people, gruff men, and persons who are deformed 
(S269, S272, S266, S278). Neurotic tendency is indicated by the 
fact that they are more bothered by useless thoughts and more often 
experience grouchiness, states of dizziness, and feelings of inferi- 
ority (B73, B26, B45, B72). More than the H group (but not 
more than the D) they daydream, feel miserable, regard themselves 
as nervous, dislike being watched, experience loneliness, and have 
frequent alternations of feeling tone (B2, B8, B14, B48, B49, 
B104). They contrast with the D group in being less effective in 
emergencies and less decisive (S396, S397, B22, B69). They 
show more aversion than either of the other groups to systematic, 
methodical effort; they more often dislike detailed work, get to 
work late, avoid technical responsibilities, and neglect to care for 
their personal property (S400, S393, S365, B105). 

The L group occupies an interesting position with respect to 
radicalism-conservatism. In reply to general (non-specific) ques- 
tions they resemble the D group in claiming to be radical in their 
beliefs and to regard the observance of social customs as unimpor- 
tant (B85, B99). When it comes to specific issues, however, they 
side consistently with the H group and stand in marked contrast to 
the divorced; for example, in their favorable attitudes toward tee- 
totalers, Bible study, clergymen, religious people, and religious 
activities, and in their dislike of bolshevists. Compared with the 
D group, they are essentially conservative. 
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Similarly, they resemble the H group and contrast with the D 
group in the favorable attitudes they express toward such uplift 
activities as teaching, directing playgrounds, contributing to chari- 
ties, and doing social welfare work (S82, S70, S240, S89, S100). 
In view of the censorious and unsympathetic attitudes expressed by 
the group in response to other items, the motivation with respect to 
uplift activities may refiect, not a genuine altruism, but rather a 
desire to escape from an unhappy domestic situation. 

Notwithstanding a certain lack of sympathetic and tolerant atti- 
tudes, L women are definitely inclined to be gregarious. As was 
noted in the preceding section, they dislike isolation, desire attention 
from acquaintances when ill, enjoy picnics and excursions, and are 
active in club and organization work (B35, B70, S122, S123). 
In other types of situations they are more introvertive and unsocial: 
they resemble the D group in willingness to face their troubles 
alone, in not asking advice, and in finding reading more helpful 
than conversation in formulating their ideas (B110, B47, B84, 
B38, B109). They also resemble the D group rather than the H 
group in expressed frequency with which they try to get their own 
way, ignore the feelings of others, rebel inwardly at orders, and 
dislike carrying out plans assigned by others (B11, B68, S413, 
$390). 

The egocentric and somewhat unsympathetic attitudes found in 
the L group are not accompanied by the high conative intensity so 
characteristic of the divorced, who give much more evidence of 
initiative, personal ambition, and interest in adventurous pursuits. 
Thus, L women are less willing than D women to work things out 
for themselves or to take a chance alone in a situation of doubtful 
outcome. They like less the work of a foreign correspondent and 
like better that of office clerk. In selecting work they give less 
weight than D women to opportunity to use all of one’s knowledge 
and experience, and weigh more heavily the tangible returns from 
work as contrasted with enjoyment of it for its own sake (B3, 
B82, S40, S64, S313, S353). 

Summarizing, the typical unhappily married woman is a socially 
inclined person but lacks the sympathy and tact which make for 
social harmony. She is inclined to be egocentric, irritable, and in- 
tolerant. It is an amusing fact that out of some forty items in the 
Strong test that can be interpreted as bearing upon tolerance or in- 
tolerance, in only one does the unhappily married woman express 
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more tolerance than the other groups; that item concerns “people 
who always agree with you.” She is the most neurotic, indecisive, 
and unmethodical of the groups. She is conservative in social, reli- 
gious, and political matters, but thinks of herself as a radical. Al- 
though not especially intellectual, she has considerable interest in 
literature and music. She lacks the warm sympathy and emotional 
balance of the happily married woman and the rugged individualism, 
ambition, and efficiency of the divorced. 


DivorceD WoMEN 


We have already noted that D women tend to stand out in 
marked contrast to the other female groups, the critical ratios which 
set them off being usually large and highly significant. In many 
respects, indeed, they present the most clear-cut and interesting com- 
posite picture furnished by any of the six groups. Although the 
type of personality which a detailed examination of the data dis- 
closes is often in line with traditional opinion, it is not unfrequently 
at variance with it. 

An outstanding trait of the group is volitional strength, and is 
evidenced by self-assertiveness, initiative, self-reliance, ambition, 
and integration of purpose. Compared with the H and L groups, D 
women are more accustomed to take the lead in activities, more often 
express judgments regardless of criticism, are more willing to be 
different or unconventional, more rarely blush, and are less humili- 
ated by jeers when they know themselves to be in the right (S381, 
S230, B1, B12, B46). They are more likely to argue their way 
past a guard, or to complain to the waiter if served inferior food 
(B16, B58). They are more self-assertive than the H group, 
(though not more so than the L) in willingness to fight for their 
own way, in ignoring the feelings of others when accomplishing an 
important end, in taking on added responsibilities, in not crossing 
the street to avoid meeting a person, and in not trying to avoid 
arguments (Bll, B68, B117, B4, B50). In love of adventure 
and willingness to run risks they rate decidedly above either of the 
other groups; for example, in their readiness to face situations of 
doubtful outcome, in liking to take a chance rather than to play 
safe, in making wagers, in preferring salary to commissions, in liking 
to change from place to place as against working in one location, 
in the low valuation placed upon steadiness and permanence of work, 
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and in liking for the occupations of foreign correspondent or inter- 
preter (B82, S352, S420, S353, S361, S310, S40, E44). 

D women, as a group, stand at the opposite pole from the indecis- 
iveness of the typical Hamlet. They make up their minds quickly, 
prefer to make hurried decisions alone, meet emergencies promptly 
and effectively, do not often get rattled, and are much sought after 
for advice (B69, B22, B112, S396, S397, S419). Integration of 
purpose is indicated by several of the items already mentioned and 
by the more frequently expressed preference for work that makes 
heavy demands upon knowledge and experience and that is valued 
for itself rather than because of its tangible returns (S313, S351). 

D women are the least docile and compliant of the three groups, 
but diverge more in this respect from the H group than from the 
L. Mention has already been made of their extroverted attitudes 
toward guards, doormen, and waiters. Lack of docility is further 
indicated by their aversion to taking orders, their preference for 
working for themselves as against following the program of a re- 
spected superior, their greater willingness to fight for their own 
way, and their aversion to drilling in a company or working as an 
office clerk (S413, B33, B11, S119, S64). 

Up to this point the attitudes we have mentioned as characteris- 
tic of D women have their roots primarily in the volitional life. We 
turn next to another constellation more closely related to the emo- 
tions. D women are characterized by what may be called mental 
objectivity and emotional aloofness. They lack the emotional in- 
tensity of the L group and also the warm human sympathies of 
the H group. The result is a high degree of independence and a self- 
contained avoidance of both partisan and censorious attitudes. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that D women are the most self-sufficient 
of the three groups. They care less for attention when ill or when 
bad news has been received, less often ask advice or make excuses, 
and more often prefer to spend their evenings alone, to work alone, 
to do their own planning, and to make their decisions without help 
(B70, B47, B84, S414, B61, B35, B101, B52, B3). One aspect 
of this is seen in their low rating for social sensitivity. They do 
not often make excuses when caught in mistakes, do not mind being 
unconventional, blush rarely, and are able to withstand criticism or 
even the jeers of their fellows (S414, B1, B12, S230, B46). 

One of the most prominent traits of the D group is their toler- 
ance of personal idiosyncrasy in others. They show this in prac- 
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tically all of the items of the Strong test calling for the subject’s 
attitude toward queer, abnormal, or exceptional people; the differ- 
ences attaining statistical significance with respect to people who talk 
slowly, nervous people, gruff men, men who chew tobacco, emotional 
people, spendthrifts, bolshevists, quick-tempered people, absent- 
minded people, and people with protruding jaws (S284, S272, 
$266, S294, $258, S260, S291, S251, S249, S277). Exceptions 
to the rule are teetotalers, clergymen, and cautious people (S293, 
S26, S270). It may be the intolerance of teetotalers and of the 
clergy that they find offensive; it may be, however, that the atti- 
tudes expressed on these two items merely reflect radicalism in social 
and religious matters, for they also express greater liking than the 
other groups for bolshevists and The New Republic, and less for 
The American Magazine, Bible study, and Y. M. C. A. work (S291, 
S144, S147, S159, S100). The kind of response given to the 
Strong items regarding sick people, very old people, and cripples 
is probably determined by the degree of positive sympathy which 
the subject feels for the weak or helpless; if so, the D women have 
less sympathetic emotional natures than either of the other groups 
(S271, S273, S274). 

In view of what has been said, it is not surprising to find that 
divorced women as a class are little given to social service, uplift 
interests, and “causes” generally. Their tendency instead is to 
attend energetically and enthusiastically to their own goals and to 
evince toward others an amiable tolerance that is quite objective. 
They are less inclined than H or L women to be interested in charities 
or to solicit funds for causes, and they care less for the occupations 
of social worker, playground director, school teacher, or Y. M. C. 
A. worker (S240, S241, B36, S89, S70, S82, S100). This atti- 
tude goes beyond the mere lack of interest in serving or helping 
others, and becomes an active aversion to being with people. D 
women express much less liking than the other groups for amusement 
parks, conventions, excursions, and picnics (S121, $126, S123, 
$122). They also see more fun in things when alone than when 
with people, and prefer many acquaintances to having a smaller 
number of intimate friends (B31, S374). That they more often 
like full-dress affairs and prefer a dance to a play probably reflects 
the mate-seeking motive (S127, B98). 

In intellectual interests the D group tends to rate high. It is 
above both the other groups in liking for psychology, philosophy, 
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chess, and the occupation of inventor (S185, S182, S109, S45). 
It is below the H group but above the L group in liking for physiol- 
ogy, zodlogy, nature study, botany, geography, Luther Burbank, 
and the occupation of research worker (S186, S193, S180, S161, 
$168, S319, S221). It expresses less liking than either of the other 
groups for music and musical occupations (S116, S62, S63, S66). 

D women show less neurotic tendency than the L group, and 
approach in this respect the H group. This is evident in the relative 
infrequency with which they are bothered by useless thoughts, feel 
nervous or grouchy, experience dizziness, or have trouble in making 
up their minds (B73, B14, B26, B45, B69). On the other hand, 
they more often experience periods of loneliness, and feel lonesome 
when with other people (B49, B54). 

Finally, D women, contrary to what many people seem to be- 
lieve, are less mercenary than their H and L sisters. They are more 
accustomed to lend money to acquaintances, have less liking for 
thrifty people and more for spendthrifts, more often dislike John 
Wanamaker, and are more interested in work for its own sake than 
because of its tangible returns (S412, S259, S260, S328, S351). 

Summarizing, the typical divorced woman offers many contrasts 
to the other female groups. She is characterized by greater conative 
intensity; is more self-assertive, more ambitious, and less docile. 
She attends energetically and enthusiastically to her own goals and 
evinces toward others chiefly an amiable tolerance. She is an in- 
dividualist, little moved by sympathy and little interested in schemes 
to enhance social welfare. She tends to be intellectual and unmer- 
cenary. Her personality lacks the element of sweet femininity but 
commands respect for its rugged strength, self-sufficiency, and 
detached tolerance. 


R&ésuME 


Responses to the 545 items of the Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory and the Strong Vocational Interest Test were statistically 
analyzed for 600 subjects composing three closely matched groups: 
(1) a group of 100 happily married couples, (2) a group of 100 
unhappily married couples, (3) a group of 100 divorced couples. 
The purpose of the study was to find out whether in a given sex 
the item responses would bring to light any characteristic personality 
differences among the three groups. It was found that roughly a 
third of the items yielded from one to several differences large 
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enough to approach statistical significance, and on the basis of these 
found differences the authors have attempted to sketch the main out- 
lines of a composite picture of each of the groups, separately by sex. 
Although the three groups of either sex naturally overlap each other 
very greatly, the authors believe that the larger differences found 
are genuine and that each group is more heavily weighted with cer- 
tain personality characteristics than either of the other two. Out- 
standing traits of the happily married, both husbands and wives, in- 
clude emotional stability, social adaptability, uplift interests, and a 
tendency to conservatism, the men showing more tolerance and sym- 
pathy than the women. The unhappily married give most evidence 
of neurotic and introvertive tendencies, intolerant attitudes, and 
volitional inadequacy. There are, however, several well-defined sex 
differences, the unhappily married woman being closer to the happily 
married than to the divorced, and the unhappily married man closer 
to the divorced than to the happily married. Divorced women, as a 
group, are especially characterized by self-reliance, independence, 
tolerance, initiative, and conative intensity. The divorced, both men 
and women, have more intellectual interests than either of the mar- 
ried groups. Most of the group differences, though not all of them, 
are in line with expectations based upon common observation. 
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During the last few decades a new type of psychology has 
developed. One characteristic of this psychology is that it is dy- 
namic, whereas earlier psychology was almost purely static. Modern 
psychology talks about energies behind the stage of consciousness, 
which bring about all changes of behavior. Different terms are 
used for these energies, some psychologists speaking of instincts, 
others of drives. I myself prefer to speak of needs with reference 
to most of these energies because this term is more neutral and does 
not involve any prejudice such as may be connoted by the term 
instinct. While the complex of needs imparts the main impulses 
to the individual (man or animal), I think we have to stress the 
neutral character of the psychophysiological equipment of the 
organism. The sense-organs and their sensations, the images, the 
whole motor equipment, take part in that neutrality. Whether they 
are used for this or that purpose depends completely upon the needs 
of the individual. In themselves they are neutral, much the same 
as an aeroplane or another machine which can be used for the most 
different purposes. Memory, abstraction, and language in human 
beings are neutral too from our point of view. For a psychologist 
who accepts this way of approaching human or animal psychology 
the whole field of psychology is threefold. One part deals with 
the complex of needs which are met with in men or animals. Another 
part considers the neutral psychophysiological equipment of the 
organism. Finally we have that part which deals with objects 
in the surroundings of the organism which are aimed at by the 
needs. In the case of hunger, food is sought; in thirst, water; in 


*Cf. D. Katz, “Zur Grundlegung einer Bediirfinispsychologie,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Psychologie, 1933, CXXIX; and Acta Psychologica, 1935, I, 119-129. 
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the case of cold, a warm shelter; in the case of sexual need, the 
sexual partner. 

We have to distinguish between innate needs and those acquired 
in individual life. The need to drink water for abating thirst 
is innate; the need to drink stimulating drinks like tea and coffee, 
or intoxicating drinks like beer and liquors, is acquired. It is 
a matter of education whether a child comes to the abuse of 
intoxicating drinks, but nobody can live without water. There 
are people who under the special conditions of civilization have 
developed needs which have no innate basis whatever (I refer 
to the hunger for drugs such as morphine or heroin). It is ex- 
tremely interesting, from the psychological point of view, that 
new powerful needs can be acquired which, far from being useful 
to the body, actually endanger its physical and mental health. In 
dealing with animals we are only concerned with the innate needs. 
If we speak about innate needs, it does not mean that these needs 
are given immediately with birth or after birth. It only means that 
they are developed by inner conditions. There are needs which 
are at work from the first day of life until the last day, for instance, 
the need of food. On the other hand, there are needs, such as the 
sexual need, which begin to work at a certain age and disappear 
at a certain age. The tendency to play, for instance, is manifest 
only during the childhood of animals, if it becomes manifest at all. 

If we have to deal with an animal, application of the above- 
mentioned principles must begin with listing its needs. The next 
step is to find out the relative strength of those various needs. 
There is no other possibility than the measurement of the strength 
of one need by the strength of another. By comparing all needs 
which can be detected, we may hope to arrange these needs in 
order of urgency, beginning with the most important and ending 
with the feeblest one. We can call this order the hierarchy of needs. 
There seems to be no doubt that hunger is by far the most powerful 
of all needs in men and animals. 

After thorough investigation I have come to the conclusion that 
all the different needs reveal the same fundamental laws. No other 
need offers, from the point of view of content and method, such a 
profitable object of investigation as the satisfaction of hunger. For 
this reason I shall deal, first of all, with the satisfaction of hunger 
in order to show some of the fundamental laws of needs. The laws 
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which control the satisfaction of hunger can be transferred to 
other needs.” 

The physiological state of hunger can in the case of man and 
animals be easily examined by experiment, both from the quanti- 
tative and from the qualitative point of view: as regards quantity 
by getting the organism to fast for a shorter or longer time; as 
regards quality we may keep from the organism certain foods such 
as sugar or fat or such stuffs as salt or a vitamin or a single chemi- 
cal element such as calcium. We can bring about the systematic 
satisfaction of hunger in respect of quantity as well as quality as 
easily as we can produce hunger. 

A first important law which we can establish for the satisfaction 
of hunger states that the readiness to take food depends not only 
on the (physiological) state of hunger, but also on numerous other 
conditions. Even great hunger can, although food is available, re- 
main unsatisfied, because other needs prevail. For example, the 
hungry animal renounces food if it is in flight, or if owing to some 
other cause it has been put under the influence of fear. It renounces 
food when it is in a state of intense sexual excitement. We know 
that salmon in a certain state of sexual excitement do not touch food 
for several weeks. A hatching hen can show a voluntary abstinence 
from food, going even so far as death from starvation, a fact of 
which our own experiments have convinced us.* A rat may prefer 
the sexual partner even if it is in a state of long starvation. A 
hungry animal put before the choice of going to the food-plate or 
to its offspring may prefer satisfaction of the maternal instinct. In 
animals it is relatively easy in an experiment to play off vital needs 
against one another and in this way to set up a hierarchy of needs. 
In the case of the human being it is not quite so easy to draw upa 
hierarchy of needs of this kind even if the attempt is not hopeless. 
In the human being it is not only his easily counted vital needs 
which come into play against one another. In addition to these, 
numerous higher non-vital needs appear, making the situation more 
complicated. The man who, as a political prisoner, undertakes a 
hunger-strike and resists the pangs of hunger for the sake of an 
idea; the ascetic, who tortures himself by fasting, putting his reli- 
gious need above the physical one; and the man who, charged with a 
crime, suffers death from voluntary starvation—all show in their 

*D. Katz, Hunger und Appetit (Leipzig, Barth, 1932). 


*H. Hellwald, “Untersuchungen tiber Triebstarken bei Tieren,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Psychologie, 1931, CXXIII, 94-141. 
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mastery over hunger an extraordinary strength of will. We there- 
fore find that the human being can free himself from the compulsion 
of hunger or of vital needs in general. According to the circum- 
stances, we shall speak of temporary postponement, resignation, 
repression, sublimation, or devaluation of the need which remains 
unsatisfied. 

In recent years we have begun to investigate problems of the 
psychology of hunger and appetite. We have found that the effects of 
hunger upon animals depend to an exceedingly high degree on the 
external circumstances in which the animals find themselves; thus 
they are surprisingly independent of the physiological state of the 
organism, much more so than physiological investigators have been 
accustomed to believe. The functioning of the hunger impulse, then, 
does not rest on a merely physiological basis. The same subjective 
state can be the basis for quite different forms of behavior accord- 
ing to the external circumstances. I shall report only a few of 
the results which we have obtained. The first experiment was as 
follows. It was first ascertained how much grain a hen would eat 
spontaneously before complete satisfaction, after a twenty-four 
hours’ fast. We can consider a hen completely satisfied when she 
remains motionless before the rest of the food without touching it. 
For example, if we put a hen before a pile of 100 grams of wheat, 
she will eat on the average 50 grams and leave the remaining 50 
grams untouched; if the hen is still hungry she will continue to eat. 
It was shown in this first experiment, however, that the hen in the 
same state of hunger eats from 20 to 30 grams more when confronted 
with a larger heap. This is evidence that the amount of food con- 
sumed increases with the amount of food presented. A similar 
result was obtained with various kinds of grain. 

A further experiment showing the great influence of external 
circumstances on the quantity of food consumed is as follows. A 
hen was allowed to remain before a pile of about 200 grams of food 
until she was fully satisfied. The rest of the food was then removed 
with a brush and immediately replaced. When this was done the 
hen invariably began to eat again. When she ceased to eat, the ex- 
periment was repeated once again with a similar result. There 
were hens with which the experiment could be repeated succssfully 
eight times. Many hens ate as much as 67 per cent more. We 
have here a method in applied animal psychology which might 
profitably be used for fattening hens or other poultry. 
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Another experiment clearly shows the influence on hun- 
ger of the surface upon which the food is lying. At times the 
grains were laid on a hard surface, for instance a wooden plate, at 
other times upon soft felt. Whereas the fowl stopped eating from 
the hard wooden surface when she had pecked on the average about 
40 grams, she pecked more than twice as much from the soft felt 
surface. It was observed that certain hens ate more than twice 
the original amount. After a hen has learned that one surface 
is hard and the other soft, it can be noticed that when placed before 
the two she will always choose the softer surface. And if a hungry 
hen is offered two surfaces simultaneously, the one hard and the 
other soft, on which are little heaps of grain not sufficient to satisfy 
her, she begins to peck all the grains from the soft surface and, 
although her hunger is by no means appeased, does not continue 
pecking from the hard one. But if a new portion of the same kind 
of grain is now placed on the soft surface, the hen immediately 
resumes pecking. This is a reliable indication that she was not 
satisfied by the first quantity. We can analyze the behavior of the 
hen in this way: pecking on the hard ground causes painful vibra- 
tions in the hen’s beak, which continue to increase in intensity the 
longer the hen pecks. The noise one hears when the hen pecks the 
grains from a wooden surface is in itself a certain indication of the 
energy with which the beak strikes the surface. 

We have applied the following method to show in a more objec- 
tive way the energy of pecking. The grain was put on a plate of 
putty, and a hen was placed before it at different times in different 
states of hunger. With a hungry hen the beak makes deep holes in 
the plate of putty, whereas the holes produced by a half-satisfied 
hen are more shallow. This experiment indicates clearly that each 
single peck on the hard ground causes a painful sensation for the 
hen; thus continued pecking on the hard surface will diminish the 
tendency to eat longer. Two factors are here in competition, hunger 
and pain sensations. One urges the hen to eat; the other tends to 
inhibit the movement. Eventually there results a balance of forces. 

According to our experiments, the size of single grains has an 
astonishing influence upon the quantity of food eaten. We used 
whole rice and cracked rice, the pieces of which were on the average 
a quarter as large as the grains of whole rice. In a similar state 
of hunger a hen ate two or three times as much in weight from the 
whole rice as from the cracked rice. It was much more convenient 
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for the hen to eat the whole pieces than the small ones; she was 
obliged to eat much longer in the second case, and consequently 
received a greater number of painful vibratory impulses. Then 
there is the influence of lighting; yellow and red seem to have the 
effect of stimulating appetite, while blue and green have a sub- 
duing effect. 

I shall finally describe the experiments which show the great 
influence of social factors on the effects of hunger. A hen whose 
state of hunger has been ascertained is, as in the former experi- 
ments, set before a large heap of grain and allowed to eat until she 
stops and remains motionless before the remainder. At this moment 
a second hen, quite hungry, is brought in and placed before the same 
heap. Instantly she begins to peck. The first hen then immediately 
resumes eating. Thus the first hen, which has already been fed, 
begins to eat again under the influence of the example set by the 
other, although she has already eaten to full satisfaction. It often 
happens that 60 per cent or more additional food is eaten under the 
social influence of the second hen. The amount is still further in- 
creased if three hens instead of one are brought in. This shows 
that, up to a certain limit, the hunger behavior of the first hen is 
influenced by the number of hens brought in. We have worked out 
the converse experiment too. Three hens are put together before a 
large heap of grain and are allowed to eat to full satisfaction. If 
now a fourth hen is brought into this circle, she immediately begins 
to peck, but the three other hens remain almost motionless and peck 
very little. They form, to a certain extent, a unity of behavior, no 
longer susceptible to the influence of the isolated fourth hen. This 
method promises to be useful in the investigation of mass sug- 
gestion in animal psychology. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that all our results have their 
parallels in the psychology of human hunger; many people eat more 
when the table is loaded with an abundance of food. There is, it is 
true, an exception in the cases of pathological people who are suffer- 
ing from loss of appetite. In these cases it is best to offer only 
small portions in order to excite what appetite there is. Just as the 
hen eats more under comfortable conditions, we too are largely 
influenced as to the quantity we eat by outer circumstances. It is 
quite well known how potent social influences are upon the amount 
of food eaten at mealtimes. Many parents complain of the insuffi- 
cient appetite of their children, although there is no definite illness, 
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and they go to a child specialist for advice. But the best method of 
improving a child’s appetite is to let him eat with other children. 
In earlier times lack of appetite in children was seldom heard of; it 
has really resulted largely from the reduction in the number of 
children in the family. As a rule the child with insufficient appetite 
is the child without brothers and sisters.* 

Results of the above kind, with animals and human beings, have 
led me to set up a theory of two components in hunger.® My theory 
is that the quantity of food taken is determined not only by the 
physiological state of hunger of an organism, but also in a hitherto 
unsuspected degree by the outward conditions governing it. In 
experiments on hunger, physiology has so far taken no account of the 
operation of the incidental factors which lead to my propounding this 
theory of two components in hunger, but it does not follow that this 
necessarily leads to erroneous conclusions since physiologists have 
not been interested in the taking of the food, but in the internal 
metabolism occurring after food has been taken. Investigation of 
spontaneous food-taking would indicate a state of unpardonable neg- 
ligence were no account taken of the dependence of the effects of 
hunger on the outward state of affairs, or were one outward condi- 
tion taken as the “normal” basis from which to start. It would not 
be easy to say what a normal case is in a state of hunger. 
It is not difficult to prove that any case which we might put forward 
as “normal” can be regarded as one of the many transitional cases. 
At present we are not in a position to define the hunger state of an 
organism (from the physiological point of view) in a completely 
indisputable manner, since it has been proved that the effects of this 
state have always varied with external conditions. Thus it becomes 
necessary in the characterization of hunger to specify its relation to 
its object (food). A definite state of hunger cannot be determined 
without reference to external things which may serve to satisfy it. 

This classification of the state of hunger in a network of func- 
tional relationships makes the problem of hunger appear much more 
complicated, but at the same time more enthralling, than it used to be 
for the physiologist who thought he had to consider exclusively the 
objective state of the hungry organism. The especial significance 


*Cf. D. Katz, “Psychologische Probleme des Hungers und Appetits, insbeson- 
dere beim Kinde,” Zeitschrift fiir Kinderforschung, 1928, XXXIV. 

SE. Bayer, “Beitrage zur Zweikomponententheorie des Hungers,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Psychologie, 1929, CXII, 1-54; G. Beck, “Neue Beitrage zur Zweikomponen- 
tentheorie des Hungers,” ibid., 1929, CX VIII, 283-349. 
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of the “two-component” theory of hunger seems to me to lie in the 
fact that it can reach considerably beyond somatic hunger; it can 
obviously hold good for the appearance of needs of any kind. The 
neglect of these facts may make the inward factors in the satisfying 
of needs seem greater than they really are. 

I must now touch upon the factor of tradition in the psychology 
of needs. People give up their eating customs most unwillingly. 
This may be seen from the fact that those who have migrated to a 
new country cling more passionately to their native dishes than to 
their native language, which indicates that the stomach is more 
constant than the head. It has often been said that the homesickness 
of young servant girls who come from a village to the town is in 
reality a longing for home cooking. Simple folk adapt them- 
selves to a changed diet with greater difficulty than do people of the 
upper classes. Differences in diet should not be neglected as possible 
criteria for sociological classification. 

Man never voluntarily forsakes his ordinary appropriate diet, 
and it is only under compulsion that an animal can be brought to eat 
less appropriate food. Throughout the world of organisms, in- 
cluding man, there exists the rigid law that, with the increasing 
difficulties in obtaining food, the concern about its taste and its 
nutritive value decreases. This can continue almost indefinitely as 
hunger grows, until finally quite indigestible things which have not 
the slightest nutritive value are consumed. The experiences under- 
gone in the last awful famine in Russia vividly illustrate this law. 
During that famine people were known to eat leather and woolen 
goods, bark from trees, and certain sorts of earth. Russian authors 
report that necrophagia and anthropophagia were by no means absent 
in these parts of the country where the famine was most acute. For- 
tunately hunger was not so widespread in Germany; but there, too, 
many sorts of things were eaten to which under normal circum- 
stances there would have been an unconquerable aversion. 

Some traditional factors controlling our food behavior are of a 
purely irrational or magical character. Many foods, especially some 
kinds of meats, are not eaten because there exists a traditional aver- 
sion to them. We all know the aversion for the flesh of dogs, rats, 
cats, mice, and horses. This aversion has by no means a rational 
basis, but is based rather on superstition. It has not been proved 
that horse-meat has noxious bodily effects, that it causes indigestion, 
and the like ; on the contrary, it can be easily shown that it has a very 
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high nutritive value. It is probable that some of us have already 
eaten horse meat without any knowledge of having done so. The 
aversion is not awakened until we know what we have eaten, and 
it is easy to show that this aversion is not innate. We asked our 
children whether they would eat a good meal of horse-meat, and 
they were quite willing to do so. We found that there is in no 
sense an innate aversion against any kind of meat, but that such an 
aversion can be aroused in the child for any meat which is commonly 
eaten, for example, beef, pork, and the like. All one has to do 
is to simulate in one’s expression an aversion for a particular kind 
of food, and the child will respond accordingly. 

We have also investigated the aversion of children to types of 
food which are not usually refused. We endeavored to ascertain 
the food tendencies of several hundred boys and girls in the schools 
of Rostock. The pupils were asked whether they were willing to 
eat the meat of a great number of more or less known animals, such 
as lions, bears, dogs, eagles, and elephants. The answers given 
were very interesting. There were great differences also between the 
two sexes in the reasons given for such aversions. The so-called 
magical motives for refusing some sorts of meat are very strik- 
ing. These magical ideas which determine food preferences often 
arise quite spontaneously in children, as can be shown by a number 
of experiences we have had in our family. One day, when a dish of 
chicken came to the dinner table, our elder son Theodor asked to 
be allowed to eat the neck, and he added spontaneously, ‘So I can 
breathe easily.”” Theodor at about that time had occasionally uttered 
complaints about difficulty in breathing. He probably considered 
the chicken’s neck as a breathing apparatus, and apparently hoped to 
lighten his own breathing difficulty by eating the seat of breathing- 
power in the hen. As his parents had never expressed ideas of this 
kind, it is probable that the child came to this magical conclusion 
through his own reflection. I can give still another example: both 
our children, Theodor ard his younger brother Julius, preferred the 
heart of hens and other poultry. Often when only one hen, and 
therefore only one heart, had been placed on the dinner table, we 
quickly fabricated a second heart from an ordinary piece of meat 
in order to prevent a quarrel between the two. The false heart 
was eaten with the same gusto as the real one, a fact which proves 


°H. Friesenhahn, “Untersuchungen iiber die Appetitsrichtungen und den 
Speiseabschen bei Schulpenderm,” Zeitschrift fiir Kinderforschung, 
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that the heart was not desired on account of its pleasant taste. The 
children’s desire for the heart, therefore, appeared to be magical 
in origin. The heart is considered as the seat of various mental 
powers which the child wished to acquire." 

For the understanding of the behavior of an animal suffering 
from a lack of a special foodstuff, the following experiment of Hell- 
wald is rather important. We know that a hen, if she is in her best 
form, may lay one egg daily for some weeks. The shell of an egg 
has the weight of about four grams; that means that the hen must 
get in her food at least four grams of calcium carbonate every day. 
It is rather easy to arrange a diet of such a kind that the hen gets 
hardly any calcium at all in her food. We gave hens a food 
consisting primarily of Indian corn, which has no more than 0.03 
percent of calcium carbonite. The fowls could drink as much water 
as they wanted to drink. The leaving out of the raw material abso- 
lutely necessary for the building of the shells became manifest very 
soon by the fact that the shells grew thinner and thinner, and after 
about five days the hens completely stopped laying eggs. The hun- 
ger for calcium became manifest, too, in the behavior of the hens. 
One of the last eggs, which could not be removed at once, was 
broken by the hens and swallowed by the group within a few seconds, 
and not a bit of the shell was left. As soon as we approached the 
fowls they hurried to us and pecked furiously at our finger nails 
and at the knobs of our jackets seemingly expecting that these things 
could answer their extreme hunger for calcium. 

After the hens had passed through this diet lacking calcium for 
about nine days, we made the following experiments. The hens 
were put before a heap of broken shells and allowed to eat to full 
satisfaction. The hens at once began to swallow the shells with 
the greatest eagerness and ate as much as about thirteen grams 
each, i.e., the amount of calcium sufficient to build up more than 
three eggs. A cock which had passed through the same diet ate only 
two grams of shell. After having obtained this result we carried out 
another experiment. We prepared macaroni in such a way that it 
consisted of small pieces which could easily be swallowed by the 
hens. Macaroni has the shape of atube. If therefore some material 
is brought into the tube, and the two ends are closed, a bird may 
eat these pieces without getting a taste impression of the material 


*David and Rosa Katz, Conversations with Children (London, Kegan Paul, 
1935). 
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that is inside the pieces. Now Hellwald prepared half of the pieces 
with ground shell, whereas the other half remained unfilled. Half 
of the hens were put before the macaroni containing shell, while 
the other half got plain macaroni. The hens in both groups must 
have received the same taste impressions, and the problem was 
whether there would be a different feeding behavior after a certain 
pause. By swallowing the filled macaroni the first group of hens 
got from three to four grams of shell each. When this group of 
hens was placed in front of a quantity of egg shells after an interval 
of five hours, they ate much less greedily, and each fowl took about 
five or six grams more of the egg shell. On the other hand, the hens 
in the test group which had been given the macaroni without chalk 
ate very greedily, and each one swallowed about eighteen grams. 
This experiment shows that pronounced specialized hunger can be 
partially appeased unconsciously without the material which serves 
to satisfy the hunger being actually tasted. It is exceedingly likely 
that it might be possible to satisfy this type of special hunger com- 
pletely by an “unconscious” method. Results of this kind certainly 
do not lend support to any empirical theory of the choice of food. 

The removal of a certain component of the food results in a 
modification in the organism which leads to changes in its reactions 
to food. We say that the appetite has become modified. Appetite, 
in contrast to hunger, always has specific direction. The prevailing 
appetite of our body is completely determined by the type of foods 
given to it, not only by the most recent but also by the remotest in 
point of time. The mood of the body, i.e., the appetite, varies with 
every bite we take. The aphorism is certainly true that appetite 
comes with eating, but it is no less true that every morsel we take of a 
dish makes us less inclined to eat any more of it, because modification 
is taking place. 

These modifications may explain the theories concerning the 
effects of mixing different kinds of food. If a hen eats about 
fifty grams each of two different sorts of grain, she will eat con- 
siderably more of a mixture of the two sorts. She will eat even more 
if a third kind of grain that she likes is mixed in. We have to assume 
that when only one kind of food is offered, satiety very soon occurs, 
but this can be retarded by mixing with the food one or two other 
kinds. In the human being, partial satiety can be produced by rela- 
tively small quantities of such foods as lobster, caviar, cheese, and 
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bacon, which usually are mixed with much larger portions of other 
foods. 

The distinction between hunger and appetite is indicated not 
only in man but also in animals, at any rate in the case of those 
animals which are not in the strictest sense monophagous, i.e., limited 
to one kind of food. The essential factors of appetite can be made 
clear with reference to animals, while in man the original foundation 
has gradually been covered by a superstructure determined by tradi- 
tion. Tradition leads, on the one hand, to a genuine food culture 
(epicureanism) which develops values no less intellectual than 
the arts of painting and music; on the other hand, it leads to 
the development of fashions and crazes which can hardly be regarded 
as rational, and to modes of behavior like the above-mentioned tra- 
ditional aversions, as well as to the use of pernicious and poisonous 
luxuries (manias). Exactly the same factors which show themselves 
in the influence of tradition on the satisfaction of hunger influence 
also the value, or lack of utility, of all other needs. 

I have made an attempt to explain the phenomena of appetite 
in my theory of avidity, which is in contrast to those theories based 
on empiricism. The theory of avidity sees in the satisfaction of 
hunger an act of self-steering on the part of the organism, directly 
resulting from its outward and inward chemical and physical con- 
ditions. This theory, of course, recognizes the influence of ex- 
perience in the sense that an organism behaves quite differently ac- 
cording to the experience it has gone through, but our knowledge 
of the experience is not claimed in explanation of this varied be- 
havior. The theory of avidity is thought to be capable, with the help 
of change in the chemistry of the body, of explaining the devaluation 
of foods. Sudden changes of mood, like those connected with 
eating, are not only met with in other vital needs (for example, sex) 
but in all needs. It would therefore seem right to test the validity 
of the avidity theory by applying it to these other realms of need. 

In this last part of our inquiry we must consider certain rela- 
tions between needs and the instincts. Even though at the moment 
it will hardly be possible to manage entirely without the conception 
of instinct, yet all the initiated will agree that the idea of instinct 
has done little to explain types of behavior which are described as 
instinctive, and that it shows our irritating barrenness in the tackling 
of new problems. I believe it is worth while to make an attempt 
(as, indeed, Lewin has actually done) to get nearer to an explanation 
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of many so-called instinctive types of behavior with the help of the 
idea of needs. In order to demonstrate this, no field seems to me 
more suitable than that of somatic hunger. 

Animals show food selection which is characterized as instinc- 
tive because, although it is astonishingly apt and fitting, it is neither 
based on individual experience nor is it adopted out of consideration 
for its aptness and suitability. A particularly impressive case from 
this point of view is that of monophagous insects. Now in my 
opinion there are cases of food selection which show all the essential 
characteristics of instinctive behavior, but which have nothing to 
do with the prevailing theories of instinct, with their teleogical 
tendencies ; in fact, they rather call for a causal explanation and, 
indeed, permit this in the sense of the avidity theory. From this 
we might then conclude that even the so-called instinctive food- 
selection may be regarded as a special case among many other possible 
ones, whose dependence on the chemical state of the body can be 
proved and which do not make any strong impression on us owing 
to their everyday occurrence. Perversions of appetite in animals 
which lack some important component in their food (osteophagy in 
cows, sheep eating one another’s wool, etc.) have this much in 
common with the so-called instinctive food-selection, that they are 
apt and reasonable but do not presuppose any individual experience 
accidentally brought about, and are not adopted because they are 
reasonable and apt. But these perversions have nothing to do with 
the usual theories of instinct—e.g., those of the Darwinian or 
Lamarckian type. All this is also true of the so-called medicinal 
habits of animals when suffering from disease; e.g., when poisoned 
many animals eat substances containing potent antidotes. One 
would not like to assume that earlier generations had to go through 
special experiences in the matter of food in order that special 
dispositions might be evolved and passed on to appear in later 
generations. To assume special dispositions for the purpose of 
explaining these cases of apt choice of food does not seem possible, 
nor does it seem necessary. We must rather assume that the indi- 
vidual organism, provided with general dispositions and also with a 
capacity for chemical modification, finds its own way out of unusual 
situations in which it finds itself. The destiny of animals is deter- 
mined by this capacity of the individual body and not by any special 
dependence on the destinies of earlier generations. And now we 


“Gr. K. Friedrichs, Die Grundlagen und Gesetzmdassigkeiten der land- und 
fortswissenschaftlichen Zoologie, insbesondere der Entomologie (Berlin, 1930). 
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believe that the essence of so-called instinctive choice of food does 
not lie so much in the fact that a disposition is passed on so that! 
younger generations may make the same choice of food as their 
ancestors, as in the modification which a given appetite assumes 
in a given situation; this is explained by the avidity theory. It is 
this organized modification which helps us to understand further the 
apparently mysterious processes of the instincts. We are helped 
in this way by experiments which throw light on the question of 
heredity in modifications of appetite. Caterpillars of the species 
Lasiocampa quercus, which usually eat oak leaves, can be persuaded 
to eat pine-needles; then the next generation spontaneously eats 
pine-needles and is incapable of going back to oak leaves. Here the 
chemistry of the caterpillar has been so deeply affected that the modi- 
fication which took place even determines the behavior of the next 
generation. As the second generation takes the new food without 
respect to any experience of their own, could we regard the choice 
as instinctive, and does it deserve to be called apt? It certainly 
does supply a need, but whether it supplies it better than the usual 
food of Lasiocampa quercus cannot be so easily asserted. (After 
all, morphia, which is so pernicious and deadly, is taken by addicts 
to supply a need.) The results of such experiments move us to ask 
ourselves the question whether the natural “instinctive” choice of 
food is always the best of all possible choices; this is by no means 
proved up to now. I think these considerations may serve as proof 
of the theory which has been propounded, that the conception of 
needs offer far more scope for the explanation of choice of food 
than does the still prevailing conception of instinct. 

In connection with the adjustment of the choice of food to 
changing inner and outer conditions we may consider some aspects 
of the plasticity of the organism, with which other scientists have 
concerned themselves during the last few years. I would remind you 
of the experiments dealing with the adjustment of the entire motor 
system which occurs in animals after the amputation of limbs. Bethe 
experimented with beetles by amputating legs in the most varying 
combinations, whereupon the beetles adapted themselves to entirely 
new types of movement and managed to move about as much as 
was really necessary within their immediate environment.® I have 


® A. Bethe and E. Woitas, “Funktionswechsel nervéser Zentren nach Amputa- 
tion von Gliedmassen.” Berichte iiber die gesamte Physiologie und experimentelle 
Pharmakologie, 1925, XXXII, 686-687; A. Bethe, “Alter und Nems iiber die 
Plastisitat des Nerve systems,” Archiv fiir Psychiatrie, 1927, LXXVI. 
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had the opportunity of observing a dog which in an accident had 
lost two legs on the same side. This dog moved so skilfully on 
two legs that at a reasonable distance it was almost unnoticeable that 
it had only two legs. Even in the case of this dog the new move- 
ments evolved after the healing of the terrible wounds, set in almost 
at once, although the animal had no scope for practice.*° Persons 
who have lost one or even two hands as a result of an accident very 
quickly learn to use the remaining stumps in a most skilful manner." 

As far as sensory plasticity is concerned, I would draw attention 
to the readjustment of the field of vision in hemianopic subjects 
(Goldstein). Just as the organism by means of a more or less 
powerful attack on its sensory and motor powers brings itself back 
into equilibrium with its environment, so also the system of nourish- 
ment during disturbances of the chemistry of the body adjusts itself 
in an astonishing manner by means of another choice of food. Al- 
ways behind these processes there stands an automatic regulation of 
the pressure of extensive satisfaction of need in the best possible 
way, which displays an almost creative principle. It is well known 
that when an extensive and harmful attack has been made on the 
organism (hurt or poisoning) the urgency of need causes the auto- 
regulation to refuse to function. The wide extent of auto-regula- 
tion from the motor point of view has induced Bethe, who has 
contributed a great deal to the illumination of this question, to set 
aside the idea of special co-ordinating centers for the new move- 
ments which occur after the attack on the motor-system, and from 
this he has drawn the conclusion in denying the existence of normal 
movements of the body. It is one of the marvels of the organism 
that it is capable of far more types of behavior than are normally 
called for. This fact can be further expressed in any field of 
psychophysical happenings, and prepares the way for an explanation 
of the highest productive activity of scientific and artistic geniuses. 


*®T showed a film of this dog to a meeting of the British Association in 
Aberdeen, Scotland, 1935. 

™See D. Katz, Zur Psychologie der Amputieshen und seiner Prothese (Leip- 
zig, Barth., 1921). 
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Although the literature on the various forms of expression as 
shown in a person’s face, shape of skull, hands, voice, gait, hand- 
writing, etc., is constantly growing, the approach is in a highly un- 
critical and chaotic state. Some students of this rather obscure sub- 
ject claim that any individual expression can be comprehended or 
understood only intuitively, that is to say, through feeling in, 
through sympathy; such understanding being rather subjective, 
incapable of being analyzed, and confined to sensitive observers 
only. 

Others have approached this problem empirically, tried to split 
the total expression into its component parts, and to establish definite 
correlations between these elements and certain character traits. 
In this way complete systems of physiognomics, chiromancy, etc., 
were evolved, and one spoke of a clever forehead, a domineering nose, 
an energetic chin, an obstinate thumb, and the like. 

But it was soon noticed that these findings are seldom correct, 
that people with a high forehead are sometimes of average or even 
inferior intelligence, that people with a protruding chin lack in 
energy, and so on. 

Obviously, it is difficult to define precisely a large nose, a high 
forehead, etc. If we cover the face with the exception of the fore- 
head, the latter may appear small if compared with that of another 
face covered in the same way. But when we uncover both faces, 
we may find that the smaller forehead of the two appears large, 
because of the narrowness of the face to which it belongs, while 
the other forehead which by comparison appeared large may appear 
small (or of average size only), in proportion to the rest of the face. 
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It is one thing to take a component part of the face, or hand, or 
physique, or handwriting, consider it as an independent unit, and 
endow it with a definite expressive meaning; and it is another thing 
to consider every form of expression as part of the whole, and within 
this totality to attach to it a relative value only. 

There is no agreement about the origin of the various forms of 
expression. The partisans of the mechanistic theory claim that forms 
of expression have been acquired by experience and habit formation. 
Darwin, for instance, held and tried to prove that the facial expres- 
sions and gestures have during an immeasurable period evolved 
through habit and heredity. On the other hand, there is the theory 
that physical constitution and appearance correspond closely to the 
psychological characteristics of the individual. 

Those who explain personality by experience and habit formation 
consider the forms of expression as accidental, and do not see any 
connection between the different forms. According to them, hand- 
writing is due to the method of tuition; gait to the habits developed 
during the first few years of life; gestures to the imitation of certain 
models. According to the other theory, physiognomical expression 
is the result of the psychological development of the individual ; the 
changes in a person’s mental make-up finding an immediate expres- 
sion in physiognomical changes. 

Only a methodical and experimental study of the various forms 
of expression can provide a sound basis for the solution of these 
open questions. 

The man in the street does not hesitate to take the intuitive stand- 
point of viewing the individual as a whole, and seldom pays atten- 
tion to the various components of his total impression separately. 
But if we want to study expression scientifically, we have first to 
isolate its various forms, and then try to find out: (1) whether for 
instance the facial traits of a person express character traits similar 
to those expressed in the same person’s voice or hand; (2) whether 
the forms of expression of one person, if added to those of another, 
give a uniform, homogeneous whole. 

In our experiments we have tried to isolate the following forms 
of expression: voice, by means of a parlograph; profile, by photo- 
graphing the subjects, while their attention was distracted, through 
a hole in a curtain, and covering on the photographs all the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of the head except the profile-line; hands, by 
photographing them while the subjects were executing the same kind 
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of manual task, and were not aware of being photographed; hand- 
writing, by inducing the subjects to write in mirror-fashion; gait, 
by filming the movements of the subjects’ legs unawares, while they 
were walking across the laboratory in pursuance of a definite task; 
style of verbal expression, by inducing the subjects to retell a story 
read out to them; memory, by examining the omissions and inaccu- 
racies in retelling a story; association of ideas, by applying the 
technique of Jung, but trying to obtain not one only, but as many 
reactions as possible to a given stimulus-word. 

These isolated forms of expression have been submitted to a num- 
ber of judges with a view to ascertain: (1) whether their judg- 
ments concerning the psychological meaning of these various forms 
of expression would coincide or not; (2) whether the various forms 
of expression in the same subject are or are not co-ordinated; (3) 
whether each of these forms expresses the subject’s individuality to 
the same degree and in the same way. 

The results of these experiments, a summary of which has been 
recently published in this journal,’ are instructive. While the de- 
scriptions of the various judges show a certain amount of agree- 
ment, there is a marked difference between judgments of others on 
the one hand, and judgments concerning one’s own, mostly unrecog- 
nized, forms of expression. Furthermore, it seems that the psy- 
chological interpretations of the various forms of expression of the 
same subject are similar only up to a point, and that each form of 
expression has some peculiarities of its own. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH GAIT 


In the present article we shall discuss our experiments with gait. 
We have experimented with five men and three women, students of 
the Psychological Institute of the University of Berlin. Our task 
was to isolate gait from all other forms of expression. The film 
was the only means of achieving this. We had also to create such 
experimental conditions as to induce all the subjects to do the same 
thing in a natural way, free from all inhibitions. To this end, we 
had to deceive them as to the aim of the experiments. They were 
not to know of our interest in their gait. We let them believe that 
they were to carry out an experiment in skill. 

The subjects had to go up to a chair in the center of the room, 
take a ring from it, walk up to a point marked with chalk on the 


1 See Character and Personality, 1933, II, 168-176. 
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floor (this point was at right angles to the chair, so that a sharp 
turn was necessary—and from there they had to throw the ring 
over a post at a distance from them (see Figs. 1 and 2 a-c page 
337). The same process was repeated with another ring. 

The gait and the concomitant movements were filmed by a 
hidden camera, and the inevitable noise was drowned by a loudly 
ticking metronome. The subjects had to wear overalls, and their 
shoes were muffled. Signs that might lead to identification, such 
as rings and bracelets, had to be removed. When the films were 
later presented, the heads of the subjects were covered up, so that 
recognition and judgments could only be based upon the gait. Each 
person’s film was given a number which was unknown to him. 

Eight days later the films were presented to the subjects. They 
had known each other well for years, through contact in the Insti- 
tute and outside. Five new judges were admitted, of whom two 
were members of the Institute and three were strangers. The instruc- 
tions given were as follows: 

Describe in writing, without any discussion among yourselves, the 
character of each person from his gait. Try to say something about 
his vitality, his restraint, whether he is retiring or sociable, a dreamer 
or a rationalist ; say something about his intelligence, his health, his out- 
look upon the world, his optimism or pessimism. Say what sex he 


might belong to, and what his age might be, and state if you recognize 
the person. 


As far as recognition was concerned, the conditions seemed very 

easy, since the subjects knew that their own film would be pre- 
sented to them with those of the others, who were all their colleagues. 
The film was presented in two parts; after the first part, containing 
the initial phases of the subject’s performance (walking up to the 
chair on which the ring was placed) the judgments had to be 
handed in; and new judgments had to be written after the second 
part had been shown. At the end of the experiment the following 
questions were put: 
What went on in you when you recognized your acquaintances? Did 
you say to yourself: “Of course, only X can walk like that” or did 
you get entirely new impressions of your acquaintances from their gait ? 
What was your impression when you recognized yourself? 


Since all the subjects, with the exception of three, knew each 
other, one would have expected them to recognize each other’s gait, 
all the more so as they were in the habit of making excursions to- 
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gether and thus had the occasion to observe the groups walking in 
front of them. On the other hand, in our experiments with the 
voice, the profile, and the hand, as well as the style in story-telling, 
self-recognitions were so rare that one would not have expected the 
subjects to recognize their own gait, all the more so as one usually 
has no opportunity of observing it. 

The results were surprising. The number of the subjects would 
have permitted 61 recognitions of others, whereas we obtained 18 
(29.5%) positive and 43 (70.5%) negative recognitions of gait: 


Number Per cent 
Cement CURIOS. 5 000 e sccesnvecdeseeres 18 29.5 
tO Pere er Te 1 0.5 
PN. ik, int nips sic la vetoes aaa acch 27 45.0 
Fmcoevect TOCGMMNIOMS 2... coc ccccesccecess 15 25.0 


With the exception of the hands, where no recognition took place, 
the number of recognitions of other people from their gait is lower 
than from most of the other forms of expression. In the experi- 
ments with voice, recognition of others exceeded a third of all 
cases; profiles were recognized by others in 57 per cent of all 
possible recognitions ; reversed handwritings of others were recog- 
nized in almost all cases. Recognition of others from their gait 
is therefore rather poor. 

And self-recognition? Self-recognition was 100 per cent cor- 
rect. Again, one would think that a person would recognize his 
own hand, his profile, and his voice; our experiments show the con- 
trary. One would think that he would not recognize his own gait, 
since he has never seen it; our experiments show the reverse to be 
true. 

Regarding the recognition of the sex of the subjects, one would 
expect correct recognition in all cases. The results of our experi- 
ments were very different; only 61 per cent of the statements about 
the sex were correct, while in 15.7 per cent men were taken for wo- 
men and vice versa, and in 23.3 per cent either doubts were expressed 
or no statements were made about the sex. As in other forms of ex- 
pression, recognition of the sex from gait is uncertain. There is, 
however, a marked difference between the two sexes. Women are 
mostly recognized as women, while correct judgments of the sex 
of the men are almost equal in number to incorrect ones. 

Statements about age are seldom made, but it seems that such 
statements by women about women and men about men are usually 
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correct, while on the other hand statements by women about the age 
of men, and vice versa, are usually wrong. Frequently wrong 
statements about the age coincide with wrong statements about the 
sex of the subject. 


GaIT AS JUDGED BY OTHERS 


Regarding descriptive statements of the subject’s character 
made on the basis of his gait, we might expect the descriptions of 
the different judges either to differ absolutely from one another, or 
to show a monotonous uniformity regarding external characteristics 
(such as: “walks slowly,” “goes quickly,” ete.) Again, the actual 
results differ from our expectations. True, we find a surprising 
uniformity in the judgments, but these are not confined to external 
characteristics, but include some character traits. 

The following are statements about Subject 45, each made by a 
different judge: 

“Pretentious, with no foundation for it.” 

“Discrepancy between the attitude and what is behind it.” 

“Thoughtless.” 

“Somebody who wants to gain attention at any price.” 

“Spoilt and careless.” 

“Conscious and intentional vanity, eager to be admired.” 


“Inwardly insecure, tries to appear secure to others.” 
“Dull, somewhat subaltern, insecure.” 


Individual judgments about Subject 27: 


“Stupid, talks too much.” 

“Dull, pessimistic, restrained.” 

“Does not take life into her own hands.” 

“Drifts in life.” 

“Has feelings of inferiority, and is pessimistic.” 

“A good person, but complicated.” 

“A good soul, with little strength to do as she would wish.” 


In both cases we see that all the judgments concern instinctive 
or emotional traits, while little is said about the subject’s intelli- 
gence. Only one other group of personality traits is frequently 
touched upon: the attitude of the individual towards the world. 
A stooping gait is interpreted as meaning introversion, while bent 
knees are interpreted as meaning a broken vitality. Consciousness 
of the aim, as expressed in a decided manner of fulfilling the pre- 
scribed task, is felt to be a sign of interest in the surrounding world. 
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A gait that does not express interest for the ego or for the object, 
a sauntering gait, is interpreted as nonchalance, a laissez-faire atti- 
tude ; optimism shows in a brisk lifting of the feet, pessimism in a 
shuffling gait. 

The physical form or type of the gait, its Gestalt, its contours, 
represents a basis for judgment. In one case a judge spoke about 
the “flowing” gait and made this observation the starting point of 
his description of the subject’s personality: “Refined ways, some- 
what superior, not lonely, but probably has no deep relationships 
with others.” In another case the central point was the word 
hampered, and the following characterization was based upon it: 
“Broken movements, the body is stiff, the legs walk without the 
body. Neurotic, hesitating, embarrassed, pessimistic, somewhat 
ironical about himself, isolated, though feeling the necessity of 
associating with others.” In two other cases the same impression, 
described by the word hampered, led to the following characteriza- 
tion: “Inert, inwardly insecure, tries to appear secure to others,” 
and “hasty, unimaginative, not interested in his body, not vain.” 

We see that the description of the outer aspect of the gait cor- 
responds closely to the description of the personality; they are both 
dynamic. The uniformity of the judgments about gait is just as 
great as with other forms of expression; but while in gait the emo- 
tional sphere dominates, other forms of expression represent other 
spheres of personality. One might have expected that with the head 
covered the gait would not be revealing ; the experiment showed that 
this was not so. The moving body is as completely expressive as 
the hands and face. 

Let us now compare the results of our experiments on gait with 
those on other forms of expression of the subjects. Two years 
earlier, for instance, in the experiment on story-telling, Subject 45 
had been described as: ‘““Hampered, infantile; tries to hide her un- 
certainty, but constantly shows it. Fickle, desultory, incoherent, 
unnecessarily refractory, unhelpful, reckless.” We see that this 
description corresponds closely with the conclusion made from gait: 
the personality has not changed during the two years that separated 
the two experiments. The photographs of the hands of the same 
subject have been described: “Sensitive, clinging for security, some- 
what cramped. Hands that do not work enough; a person who can- 
not get away from herself, etc. Her handwriting has been described 
as ‘restless, inexact, nervous, etc.” 
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All these judgments show that behind the different forms of 
expression there is a unity of personality. 

Our findings show that although other persons are relatively 
seldom identified by their gait, their personality is well interpreted 
from this form of expression. The sex of the subject is also relatively 
seldom correctly identified. 

Among our subjects there was a young couple. In describing the 
film of her husband’s gait the wife said: “I don’t know whether it is 
a man or a woman; very intensive; appears sure of himself to others, 
but very insecure inwardly. Nevertheless, convinced of his value as 
a human being. Has a pessimistic outlook on life.” 

Only after the second presentation of the film did this woman 
write: “I believe it is a man,” putting down the name of her hus- 
band with a question mark. At the first showing of the film, she 
mentioned the name of her husband in her judgment of another 
person. 

The identification was very poor in this case, though the two 
persons were intimately connected, but the psychological description 
was excellent. Identification need not be linked with comprehension 
of the personality. 

To the question, “What went on in you when you recognized 
your acquaintances in the films?” we received answers like the fol- 
lowing : 

The movements did not surprise me. They expressed just what 
I had been thinking of the person before. 


I recognized X not by single characteristics, but by something that 
was beyond these characteristics; the movements were specifically X. 


This suggests that recognition is not due to single traits, but to 
the whole movement. 


SELF-JUDGMENT 


Here are three examples of self-identification and characteriza- 
tion based on the gait: 
Subject 45 said: 


In the beginning I found the person uncongenial, but gradually this 
changed for the better. First I couldn’t have tolerated the person; 
later | changed my attitude. I had the impression “prim”; I see my- 
self differently from within than from without. 
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Subject 61 said: 


I immediately recognized myself, but it is very quaint that I imme- 
diately took a negativistic attitude. Strikingly hampered, not rigidly 
stiff, but stiff in a bent way. 


Subject 71 said: 


This might be I. It is I. I recognized myself by the typical gait. 
The expression of it has doubtless only one meaning: plain and con- 
cise. I suddenly felt dissatisfied with myself on account of the com- 
promises I make. 


We see that there is, notwithstanding the recognition, an atti- 
tude of resistance, caused by emotional tendencies which persist, even 
after the subjects have recognized themselves, in the form of an inner 
tension. One of the subjects expressed this state of tension cor- 
rectly in saying: “I see myself differently from within than from 
without.”” This means that the subject, in a way, lives two lives: 
an inner life with which alone he identifies himself, a life with 
which he is satisfied and which corresponds more to his guiding 
ideal, when he 1s, so to speak, living the life of his wish-image; 
and an outer life, the merciless reality of which is now presented 
to him. This reality frightens the subject, and that is the reason 
why he fails to recognize himself. 

The following example confirms our assumption of the wish- 
image. Subject 33 said about her own gait: 

A complete stranger to me, but a person full of humor. I should 
have thought it was a 16-year-old sailor boy, who intentionally shows 


himself to be clumsy and is then disappointed in finding that others do 
not laugh about his joke. 


This is a woman who in judging her own unrecognized pro- 
file called herself a boy scout. Now she tells us that as a child she 
would have liked to be a sea-captain, and was angry because she 
was not a boy, since girls could not become captains. She has thus 
put her wish-image into her self-judgment, a wish-image of which 
at that time she was only partially conscious. 

In previous experiments we noticed that self-judgments are never 
quite objective, even if the subjects do not recognize themselves. 
They are either more favorable or else more unfavorable than the 
judgments of others. But self-judgments, even unconscious ones, 
always go deeper than judgments passed by others. Thus in our 
experiments with voice, one self-judge called himself an exact mathe- 
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matician, while others noted only pedantic exactitude in his voice. 
In our experiments with hands, a self-judge found his hands to be 
those of a scientist or artist, while others spoke of them only as 
being sensitive and developed through work. We suggest that this 
is due, not only to a stronger emotional participation, but also to a 
wish-image of the own personality as one would like it to be. 


THROWING THE RING 


Up to now we have corisidered the judgments given by the sub- 
jects on the basis of the first parts of the films, which showed them 
walking up to the chair on which the rings had been placed. In 
the following part of the experiment the person was not only 
walking but also carrying out the prescribed action. Since our sub- 
jects thought that we were interested only in their ability in throwing, 
we may say that we had created good experimental conditions for 
the study of the psychology of movement. 

In the following paragraphs, dealing with the second parts 
of the films, the reader will do well to study simultaneously the 
photographs of the various movements which we are going to de- 
scribe and characterize (Figs. 1 and 2 a-e). 

As mentioned above, the subjects had to go up to a chair on 
which some rings had been placed. Each had to take a ring and 
throw it over a post at a certain distance. We had photographs 
made from our films, in which the different postures of the subjects 
in executing the same action were placed side by side. These pic- 
tures were presented to our subjects for further psychological 
judgment. The judgments of the different persons were very simi- 
lar to one another, but we will quote here only one judgment about 
each photograph, selected by us as the best. The reader will see 
that the various phases of the movement (the walking up to the 
chair, the throwing of the ring, and the return after this action) 
do not represent the same attitude for every subject. We can 
distinguish five phases of the action: 

The first phase shows how the person attacks the task; we see 
here the degree of his activity, of temperament, of interest. Our 
judges described the movements of the subject, and also the posture 
of the body in the movement. 

The second phase shows the way of approaching the goal, the 
subject’s carriage showing the degree of tension caused by concen- 
tration on the task. 
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a. Taking the ring from the chair. 











b. Carrying the ring towards the goal. 














c. Throwing the ring. 
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Is it possible to predict the subject’s attitude in the last three 
phases of the movement, on the basis of the preceding two? 

Mechanical movements continue as they begin; if we know the 
beginning of the curve of the movement, we can calculate its further 
course. How is it with the psychophysical movements? We have 
no mathematical basis for our predictions, but the Gestalt theory, 
according to which the movement is an integrated whole, claims our 
attention in this connection. Can we find the Gestalt of each move- 
ment by “feeling ourselves into it” and then predict its further 
course ? 

What determines the Gestalt in the course of each movement? 
First of all, the object and the goal in our experiment, the ring 
and the post over which it must be thrown. The movement, how- 
ever, its rapidity, fluency and tension, will depend on the character of 
the performer. Can we feel ourselves into the character of the per- 
former well enough to predict the nature of his movement? The 
first predictions of our judges will throw a light upon this. 

The third phase shows us how the movement has been carried 
out; we see the subjects’ dynamics, their energy of action, their in- 
terest, their participation; we learn how they master the task; their 
carriage shows to what degree a task can get hold of them and 
absorb their attention. 

In comparing the first predictions of our judges with the real 
movement observed in the third phase, we find a rather good corre- 
spondence between prediction and reality. Since this might be acci- 
dental, we will reserve our judgment till we have examined the sec- 
ond predictions. 

These second predictions refer to the attitude of the subjects 
after the action. It is perhaps easier to predict how a person will 
carry out an action than to say what effect the completed action 
will have upon him. 

The attitude of the subject, after the completion of the action, 
shows in the fourth phase. Here the ego is most independent of 
the object. 

When comparing our observations with the predictions, we find 
that the latter are not always correct. Pictures of a movement can 
only give us an impression of the general character, but do not enable 
us to predict movement to any appreciable degree; the expressive 
movement has (and in this it differs from purely physical movement ) 
very many possible courses. When we see an expressive move- 
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ment being performed, we think that only this course fits, that this 
must be as it is. Our experiments do not support this assumption, 
many courses would fit, as the character has many potentialities, and 
in each course of movement several potentialities of the character may 
become dominant. 

In the fifth phase, while the subject returns after the action, we 
obtain an impression of the hold which the field of action, the milieu, 
has upon him. We see how strongly he is tied to it. 

Since in this phase the person leaves the field of action and 
enters into a new field, we are able to judge whether his carriage and 
his movements are, or are not, harmoniously and fluently adapted to 
the new situation. Neurotic persons manifest their state very clearly 
at these points of passing from one situation to the other. 

Fig. 1, a-e, shows us the five phases of movement of Subject 27.1 


In Phase 1 an action is started, the ring is taken from the chair. The 
movement is not free, the subject is stooping, does not come out of her- 
self ; everything in her seems to be compressed. 

Carriage and movements: We see her movements to be rounded, her 
arms and legs in a rounded rhythm. 

In Phase 2 the subject walks towards the aim, the point from which 
she will throw the rings. She holds them in her hand. “The gait 
is measured, heavy, somewhat hampered. She carries the rings con- 
scientiously in front of her.” 

Carriage and movements: “The body moves forward slowly and 
surely.” 

The first prediction was: “She will throw the ring conscientiously, 
without much swing.” 

Phase 3 shows us the moment of the action: “The subject throws 
without much force, and seems to imitate the fall of the ring.” 

Carriage and movements: “The movement draws the body with it.” 

The second prediction, concerning the attitude of the subject after 
the throw, was: “The subject will leave with equal steps after having 
completed the task.” 

Phase 4: “The subject sinks completely into herself, identifying her- 
self with the ring that fell to the ground, her whole body showing the 
same droop.” 

Carriage and movements: “The body collapses like an empty sack 
when the ring falls.” 

Phase 5, the return of the subject after the action: “The subject is 
completely sunk into herself, and leaves the field in a daze.” 

*The following description of Subjects 27 and 32 are average judgments 
selected from the total of the six original judgments of an experimental pro- 


cedure of matching these judgments with the corresponding filmed expressions. 
The matching was done by another group of subjects. 
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Carriage and movements: “Undisturbed and uniform, rather heavy 
movements.” 


We had endeavored to find out if on the basis of this course of 
movement, one could draw conclusions about the attitude of the sub- 
ject in other matters, and even in intimate relationships. We put 
three questions to our judges: 


(1) How will the subject behave in the face of sudden danger? 

Answer: “The subject will be as if hypnotized by the danger, but 
then will slowly find his way out.” 

(2) What will be the erotic relationships of the subject? 

Answer: “Motherly.” 

(3) What will be the subject’s attitude towards others in general? 

Answer: “The subject is a reliable person, eager to help, and shows 
much warmth in his relations with others.” 

Our own opinion, based on direct knowledge of the person: “A 
woman, serious and reserved, striving to be proletarian, not very active, 
eager to help, conscientious, intelligent.”’ 


Fig. 2, a-e, shows us the phases of movement of Subject 32, 
equally well known to us. 


Phase 1, starting the action. “The subject seems tired and dreamy ; 
the body has something dazed about it. He takes the rings as if in a 
trance, mechanically ; he is not there. His physical appearance is bulky, 
inarticulate, undefined ; he seems sluggish, inactive. Has no relationship 
whatsoever with the object, the rings; in moving, he lets himself fall 
heavily, pessimistically ; one of his hands hangs unconnected with the 
movement, as if it were dead.” 

Carriage and movements: “Pycnic ; the movements are rounded, the 
contours circular, the upper and the lower parts of the body are indis- 
tinguishable. The movement of the legs is restrained; the legs seem 
to form one mass.” 

Phase 2, walking up to the goal: “Without any tension. He holds 
the object loosely and uninterestedly in his hand; the gait, the manner 
of putting down his feet, is heavy. The task seems to be a burden.” 

Carriage and movements : Rounded, inarticulate, massive. The move- 
ment is sluggish, he cannot get away from himself. 

The first prediction: “He will throw the ring without much partici- 
pation in the action, and without any tension.” 

Phase 3, the action: “The subject does not throw, but puts the ring 
without swing over the post. The body remains motionless, without 
bending forward, does not follow the movement, does not identify itself 
with the object ; there is no tension.” 

Carriage and movements: “The aim does not dynamize the body; 
the movement remains sluggish.” 

The second prediction, the subject’s attitude after the throw: “The 
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subject finds the action difficult. He will turn away relieved as soon 
as he has completed the action.” 

Phase 4: “The subject looks at the result of his action as if fasci- 
nated by it; the mental process is heavy, he cannot free himself, he 
remains. He is burdened by the action, and not released.” 

Carriage and movements: “The movement remains suspended after 
the action.” 

Phase 5, the subject’s return after the action: “While up to now 
fixed upon what he had done, the subject now suddenly runs away, 
makes a detour, flees as if he were afraid. He clenches his fist, and 
looks at the goal as if full of repulsion.” 

Carriage and movements: “Inharmonious flight; the event does not 
loosen its hold.” 

Prediction of attitude in danger: “The person will be hypnotized by 
the disaster, completely paralyzed.” 

Prediction of erotic relationships: “‘Very depressive, impossible to 
arouse emotionally.” 

Prediction of attitude towards others in general: “He is passive, 
cannot get away from himself. Timid; no feelings in his relations with 
others.” 

Our own opinion, based on direct knowledge of the person: “A very 
depressed woman, dazed, clumsy, neurotic, helpless, strong inferiority 
feelings, father and mother fixation, dependent, eager to help, good to 
others, lacking activity, cramped.” 


Let us now see how the other forms of expression were judged: 
Subject 27. 


The judgments of others were as follows: 

Voice: Friendly, motherly, middle-aged lady, not married, plain 
voice without character, unripe, unbalanced, somewhat monkeyish. 

Profile: The mouth shows a certain reserve; reserved, but not a 
hypocrite; self-conscious, quite determined, has energy, has no under- 
standing for art, not creative (Fig. 5). 

Hands: Rather soft hands, though they like to work; decidedly not 
creative ; there is a certain nervousness in them; not developed through 
work: not clever ; intellectually undeveloped, sensual, clumsy, hands of 
an old woman, much too clean, passive, indifferent (Fig. 3). 

Movements: Crouched, cannot get out of herself, inhibited, sunk 
into herself. 

Story-version: Intellectual, but somewhat dried up, orderly and 
exact, very eager to comply with her duty; impersonal. 

Her self-judgment.? 

Voice: She is a grumbler, very sensitive, and easily hurt in her 
self-love ; makes frantic efforts to keep up a certain standard which at 
bottom is empty, altogether without contents. She has a tendency to 
extravagance and hysteria. 

* Made without self-recognition. 
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Profile: Not creative, pretending to despise herself, has not much 
energy ; I believe he is intelligent. 

Hands: Unintelligent, unintellectual, unpleasant, brutally sensual ; 
first appears to be a man, then a woman. 

Story-version: Very clear, systematic, sees the main points imme- 
diately. Does not devote any unnecessary time to minor points; a quiet 
person, inwardly quiet and creative. 


Subject 32. 


The judgments of others were as follows: 

Voice: Prim, strives to be noticed, thinks herself very important, 
not creative, not open, affected, possibly carries a lorgnette, probably 
courtseying all the time, teacher. 

Profile: Gives the impression of being morose, not open, stuffy, not 
energetic, almost withdrawing; it is difficult to establish any ties with 
her; terribly stupid profile, more outwardly stupid. Not a bad person, 
but disturbs others often. There must be a big muddle in his head, and 
in his actions. Lets situations guide him, passive, sometimes stubborn 
at the same time. Expressionless, somewhat washed-out, very infantile, 
unintellectual, soft, unintensive, cowardly, has narrow outlook; perhaps 
there is also something honest and fumbling about it (Fig. 6). 

Hands: Somewhat soft, good, a little clumsy, painstaking, remark- 
ably shy, quite sensible, careful (Fig. 4). 

Movements: The body has something dull, mechanical, has no rela- 
tionship with the object, lets itself drop, very pessimistic, without tension, 
not free, shirks as in fear. 

Her self-judgment.§ 

Voice: A girl, unbelievably plain, with little individuality. 

Profile: Is decidedly lacking in unity, has a tendency to fall to 
pieces; mouth and chin are different from the upper part; I really 
should think it is a man. The upper part is very congenial, the lower 
part very uncongenial. The former is as if the person were very good, 
idealistic, and if he would never lie, would be very friendly and helpful. 
The lower part is just the contrary: ill-willed, perfidious. 

Hands: Decidedly uncongenial, these hands have a skeleton-like 
appearance ; they are very lifeless ; they might be the hands of a corpse; 
they are extremely rigid; probably they are masculine hands; very 
cramped as the position of the thumbs shows. Probably extremely 
reserved, never free and unrestrained. The most uncongenial of all 
hands here. 


The judgments by several other persons on the various forms of 
expression of a subject enable us to answer two questions: (1) Are 
the descriptions of one form of expression by various judges identi- 
cal or similar? (2) Are the characterizations (by one or several 


* Made without recognition. 
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judges) based on the various forms of expression of the same per- 
son, identical or similar? 

Furthermore, the fact that the subjects interpret their own forms 
of expression makes it possible for us to answer another three ques- 
tions: (3) Are the self-characterizations, based on the various forms 
of expression, identical or similar? (4) Do the self-judgments tally 
with the judgments by others? (5) If any deviations between self- 
judgment and judgment by others occur, is there any consistency in 
these variations ? 

In the case of our Subject 27 we observed the following typical 
facts: (1) the descriptions of one and the same form of ex- 
pression by several judges show considerable agreement; (2) the 
characterizations of the various forms of expression show consider- 
able similarity. We find remarks such as intellectually undeveloped, 
indifferent, passive, cannot get out of herself, inhibited. It is inter- 
esting to see that most of the characterizations are unfavorable, the 
only exception being the judgments concerning the subject’s story- 
version: “intellectual, orderly and exact.” (3) The self-judgments 
are not so consistent as the judgments by others. For instance, we 
find the contradictory statements of brutality and sensitiveness, or of 
intelligence and lack of intelligence, in the subconscious self-charac- 
terization of our Subject 27. (4) Self-judgments are also mostly 
unfavorable, and even more so than the judgments by others. For 
instance, our subject interprets her own voice as showing a “tendency 
to extravagance and hysteria,’ while the judgment by others runs: 
“unbalanced” only ; or, she characterizes her own profile as “pretend- 
ing to despise himself,” whereas others think it only “reserved.” 

Again the story-version is an exception to this rule, the self- 
judgment being favorable. But whereas the judgments by others 
characterize the story-version as “intellectual, orderly, and exact,” 
the self-characterization is much more favorable and detailed: ‘Very 
clear, systematic, sees the main points immediately; a person in- 
wardly quiet and creative.”’ 

We see therefore that self-judgments are similar to judgments 
by others, but (5) that there is a difference in the intensity of the 
valuation. The favorable judgment is still more favorable in the 
self-judgment than in the judgments by others, while the unfavor- 
able is still more unfavorable. 

The judgments by others describe practically all forms of ex- 
pression as “unbalanced” or “inhibited.” The self-judgment de- 
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scribes this lack of balance more closely, as “hysteria” or “pretended 
self-contempt.” 

The self-judgment is also more penetrating, and expresses more 
clearly than the judgments of others the fact that the subject does 
not show herself as she really is, but plays a part or wears a mask. 
Now we can better understand the contradiction between the charac- 
terizations from voice, profile, hand, and gait on the one side, and 
the story-version on the other. In the story-version the subject’s 
wish-image is expressed; she describes herself as she would like to 
be; while in the other forms of expression the subconscious, her 
real character, becomes evident. 

From personal knowledge of the subject we can say that her 
self-judgment is accurate. She comes from a middle-class family 
in comfortable circumstances. Her wish-image, her desire to be a 
simple, plain and practical person, is also revealed in her dress and 
behavior; but through her marriage she has been forced to continue 
in her former, rather wealthy, upper middle-class environment. This 
subject later underwent psycho-analytical treatment. 

In the case of Subject 32 we see that the judgments by others 
based on profile, hand, and gait are fairly similar. The subject is 
described as “passive, soft, withdrawing, narrow in outlook, pains- 
taking, uncertain, shy, stupid.” In contradiction to this description 
of a passive and inhibited personality stands the characterization 
based on the voice: “prim, affected, strives to be noticed.” 

In the self-judgments we find again a strong intensification of 
the description. In the “hand” the passivity appears as “lifeless, 
might be the hands of a corpse.” The “not creative” of the judg- 
ment by others based on the voice appears in the self-judgment as 
“unbelievably plain.” 

Here also we see that the two groups of judgments by others, 
viz., the “‘passive-shy” and the “affected, strives to be noticed” are 
not irreconcilable, since the one represents the real, and the other 
the assumed, personality. Again the subject’s self-judgment is more 
penetrating. She sees this duality in the profile, describing what oth- 
ers called ‘“‘passive and soft” as “idealistic and helpful’ ; and what 
they considered as “affected and striving to be noticed” as “‘ill- 
willed, perfidious.”’ 

While the previous subject, Number 27, preferred to see herself 
in accordance with her wish-image, i.e., different from what she 
really is (expressed in the interpretation of the story-version), 
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No. 32 accepts her real self, in contrast to her wish-image (percepti- 
ble in only one form of expression, the voice). 

On these two examples out of the 55 studied, I hope to have 
shown that it is possible to bring characterology under experimental 
conditions. The contrast between self-judgments and judgments 
by others, between wish-image and reality, is the basis of an ex- 
perimental psychology of the sub-conscious and should in my belief 
form the foundation for further research. 


SUMMARY 


1. Only in a minority of cases is it possible to identify a person 
from gait. 


2. Recognition of sex is not always reliable; in particular, cor- 


rect and incorrect judgments concerning men are about equally 
balanced; women, however, are mostly recognized as women. 

3. Self-identification as well as identification of others from 
gait differs from identifications based on other forms of expression; 
one’s own gait is easily recognized, but another person’s gait seems 
to present considerable difficulty. 

4. Generally, the judges interpret gait as well as other forms 
of expression psychologically, describing mainly emotional per- 
sonality traits. 

5. Gait is in itself a complete form of expression and seems 
to characterize a person independently of all other forms. 

6. The comparison of the judgments from gait with those from 
other forms of expression shows considerable agreement. 

7. Judgments of others from gait show poor identification but 
good characterization, while in self-judgment we find very good 
identification. 

8. Subjects seem to be reluctant to judge their own gait 
objectively, even if they do not recognize themselves. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


U.S. A. 


Psychological Laboratory of the 
University of Chicago 

The Psychological Laboratory of 
the University of Chicago, though 
not one of the oldest, has neverthe- 
less been one of the most active. A 
vigorous start was given under the 
directorship of James R. Angell, and 
from the conferring of its first Ph.D. 
degree as an independent department, 
in 1903, which significantly was 
granted to John B. Watson, down to 
the present greatly expanded depart- 
ment under the directorship of H. A. 
Carr, the laboratory has filled an im- 
portant position in American psychol- 
ogy. Eight presidents of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association have 
either been members of the faculty 
or doctors from the Chicago labora- 
tory, namely, Dewey, Angell, Judd, 
Watson, Carr, Lashley, Hunter, 
Thurstone, and Peterson. 

At the present time several major 
research programs are being carried 
forward. Projects in comparative 
and physiological psychology by Drs. 
Lashley, Kliiver, Krechefsky, Pen- 
nington, and a group of graduate 
students are concerned chiefly with 
cerebral function in detail vision, 
analysis of visual organization in the 
rat and monkey, the relation of moti- 
vation to recovery from the effects 
of nervous injuries, and questions of 
the role of the innate factors in va- 
rious forms of behavior. 

In the field of test theory and meas- 
urement Dr. Thurstone is engaged in 
the development of the theory of mul- 
tiple factor analysis and its applica- 
tion to the isolation of primary 


human traits through (1) the isola- 
tion of primary abilities in sixty psy- 
chological tests, (2) the development 
of a vocational interest schedule, and 
(3) the isolation of primary person- 
ality traits from a group of one hun- 
dred and sixty traits. Cheshire is 
applying the method in the isolation 
of primary personality traits in 
children. Thurstone’s treatise on the 
theory of factorial analysis is in 
press. 

A group of studies in a variety of 
systematic fields is being sponsored 
by Drs. Carr and Bills. Carr is pub- 
lishing a treatise on space percep- 
tion and is sponsoring studies in per- 
ception of movement and in various 
aspects of learning and emotion. 
Bills is continuing his studies in men- 
tal fatigue, with applications of the 
blocking principle to the interpreta- 
tion of a number of normal and ab- 
normal behavior phenomena. Related 
studies sponsored by him include 
studies of the role of motor tensions 
in thought, and problems of transfer 
and generalization. 

Studies in the clinical and applied 
fields are in progress under the direc- 
tion of Drs. Kingsbury and Korn- 
hauser. They include the construc- 
tion and validation of testing tech- 
niques in many fields, including psy- 
choses and psychoneuroses, crime, a 
checking of the “value” types pro- 
posed by Spranger, an analysis of the 
factors leading to non-acceptance of 
pregnancy, tests for prognosis of 
typewriting ability, salesmanship, and 
the construction of employee service 
rating scales. 

In child psychology, Dr. Koch is 
sponsoring studies of the behavior of 
pre-school children, the construction 
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of scales for testing their imagi- 
nativeness, methods for systematic 
stimulation of social behavior and 
modification of asocial tendencies, 
techniques for guidance of motor 
learning, and factor analyses of nerv- 
ous habits and of motor skills. 
ARTHUR G. BILLs. 


The Psychological Clinic, 
Harvard University 


The Psychological Clinic, which 
was founded by the late Morton 
Prince and is now directed by Henry 
Murray, has been carrying on some 
research on a collective scale. For 
the last year or so, the personality of 
subjects and patients has been stud- 
ied on a collective plan in the follow- 
ing manner: 

1. Conference. This is a forty-five- 
minute session at which the subject 
is asked various questions by the five 
members of what is called the Diag- 
nostic Council. He is also asked to 
perform certain simple tests in the 
presence of the experimenters during 
this period. 

2. Autobiography. The subject 
writes about twelve typewritten pages 
concerning his family, his early ex- 
periences, and his present attitudes. 

3. Childhood Memories. This con- 
sists of two hours of free associations 
about experiences of childhood. 

4. Sexual Development. This is an 
hour of reminiscences and free asso- 
ciation centering about the subject’s 
erotic development. 

5. Abilities. This consists of a 
questionnaire, followed by a one- 
hour interview in regard to his 
ability to achieve certain results. In 
this way about twenty different kinds 
of ability are investigated. 

6. Sentiments. This consists of a 
questionnaire, followed by a one-hour 
interview in which the subject is 
asked about his positive or negative 
sentiments in regard to certain forms 
of activity, certain objects, and cer- 
tain institutions and ideologies. 
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7. Theories. This consists of a 
questionnaire, followed by an hour’s 
interview in regard to theories and 
beliefs which he holds about the na- 
ture of the universe and his relation 
to it. 

8. Present Dilemmas. This is an 
hour’s interview devoted to exposure 
of the problems and conflicts which 
pre-occupy the subject at the present 
time. 

9. Random Conversation. This con- 
sists of a report by one of the women 
experimenters on casual and random 
conversations held with each subject 
in the waiting room, before and after 
taking questionnaires, and at other 
undesignated times. 

10. Thematic Apperception Test. 
This is a test in which subjects are 
asked to make up stories about dra- 
matic pictures which are shown them. 

11. Imaginal Productivity Test. 
This consists of a series of tests 
of various kinds designed to expose 
the underlying associations and phan- 
tasies of each subject. 

12. Dramatic Productions. This is 
a test in which the subjects are given 
scenery, furniture, and small wooden 
figures representing characters of va- 
rious ages and sexes to make up a 
play which is exhibited to the ex- 
perimenter. 

13. Hypnotic Test. The subject’s 
hypnotizability is tested. 

14. Level of Aspiration. Here the 
subject’s tendency to set himself a 
high or low standard of achievement 
for a given task is tested. 

15. Memory for Failures Test. 
Here the subject’s relative amount 
of memory for successes and failures 
is tested. 

16. Violation of Ethical Standards 
Test. The subject is given an oppor- 
tunity to cheat, and observations are 
made as to whether or not he does 
cheat and if so, to what degree and 
in what manner he does it. 

17. A Personality Diagnosis Test. 
The subject is asked to make a per- 
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sonality analysis of one of the ex- 
perimenters. 

18. Sensory-Motor Learning Test. 
With the use of a new apparatus the 
subject is tested for speed of reac- 
tion, speed of learning, memory, 
transfer, speed of re-learning and so 
forth. 

19. Emotional Conditioning Test. 
Here are tested the subject’s au- 
tonomic, motor, and verbal responses 
during conditioning to certain words 
by means of an electric shock. There 
are a number of variables involved 
in this experiment which cannot be 
easily described in a short space. 

20. Paper Tests for Various Traits. 
Principally that of latent aggression. 

21. Questionnaires specially de- 
signed to cover all the variables used 
in our examinations. All this mate- 
rial is correlated and integrated and 
written up according to a special 
form to make up a biograph or tem- 
poral psychograph. 

The Clinic is only remotely con- 
nected with the Harvard University 
Psychological Laboratory, which is 
housed in Emerson Hall; neither is it 
to be identified with the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic, of which W. F. 
Dearborn is director. 


Can Personality 
Be Measured? 


In an article in Science (1934, 
LXXX, 605-608) on “The Measure- 
ment of Personality” L. M. Terman 
has come to grips with the problem 
as to whether personality can be 
measured in the same way as intelli- 
gence, let alone physical entities. He 
derides the Thorndike recent CAVD 
intelligence scale and thinks the 
method even less applicable to per- 
sonality testing. Personality testing, 
he believes, is now passing through 
the stage which intelligence testing 
was in about four decades ago. “We 
are still groping, as Binet groped for 
nearly fifteen years before he was in 


a position to put together an intelli- 
gence scale.” 

Terman is rather skeptical about 
the use and application of the cur- 
rent tests and concludes that “some 
day, it is to be hoped the psychologist 
will know how and when to adjust 
personalities; at present he knows 
very little about it and the profes- 
sional school counsellor knows even 
less.” 

There is no doubt that Terman, 
because of his prominence in the 
field of mental measurement, will 
have stirred up a warm discussion; 
but it must also be said that part of 
his criticism could be applied to in- 
telligence testing as a whole, and that 
only by compromising can we hope 
to attain some understanding of the 
human personality, i. e., by testing 
and interpretation. Terman himself 
seems to lean in the direction of in- 
terpretation as against testing. 


Marriage and Emotional 
Stability 


An interesting investigation is at 
present conducted by R. R. Willough- 
by of Clark University in order to as- 
certain the relationship between af- 
fective stability in the married and 
single. There are a number of prob- 
lems, or perhaps sub-problems, in- 
volved: incidence of emotionality in 
the married as compared with the 
single of the same age, sex, and socio- 
economic status; emotionality as a 
function of satisfaction in mar- 
riage; “insight” into the partner’s 
emotionality; sex differences in emo- 
tionality ; effect of children and dura- 
tion of marriage on emotionality; 
trends of emotionality with age. The 
method is questionnaire study by 
highly standardized instruments and 
controlled application (to rule out 
collusion and the usual “thinking 
over” a question until the spontane- 
ous reaction has been “thought” 
away). The analytic methods will be 
largely a comparison of matched 
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groups (matched in as many traits as 

possible) rather than the less satis- 

factory partial correlation technique. 
A. A. RosBack. 


Handwriting 
of Criminals 


Clarence Quinan, M.D., San Fran- 
cisco, reports in the Archives of 
Neurology and Psychiatry (1934, 
XXXII, 350-358) his experimental 
study of the handwriting of crim- 
inals, which is, if we disregard the 
claims and observations made by 
graphologists, the first systematic 
study of this kind. The author ex- 
amined and compared the handwrit- 
ing of 100 murderers, 100 forgers, 
100 unselected non-criminals, and 6 
abbattoir “killers.” His object was 
to find out whether the handwriting 
movements of convicted murderers 
differ significantly from those of con- 
victed forgers, and he found that 
they do. First, murderers are very 
slow writers; the forgers write, on 
the average, at a much quicker rate, 
and the unselected non-criminals 
somewhat quicker still. Whether 
this difference indicates the presence 
of some specific personality factor is 
doubtful, because the handwritings of 
the forgers (at least of those eighteen 
illustrated in the paper) show a 
higher educational standard and a 
better writing skill than those of the 
murderers. a? 

There is, however, another signifi- 
cant difference between these various 
groups of writings. Murderers are 
prone to make angular, spastic 
(cramped), and compressed letter- 
forms, while forgers tend to write 
in a smoother and more rounder style, 
and to pay greater attention to the 
diacritical marks. The writings of 
the six non-criminal employees of a 
packing-house (abbattoir “killers” ), 
however, were similar “in every re- 
spect” to those obtained from mur- 
derers. 
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The author confined his study to 
a few handwriting features, which 
he could either measure or count, al- 
though it seems probable that there 
are other points which a systematic 
study of his material might have 
elucidated. It was obviously not his 
intention to prove (or disprove) 
graphological theories. 


Jan MELoun. 


Sublimation in Males 


In a discussion of sublimation, 
Genetic Psychology Monographs 
(1933, XIII, 1-112), W. S. Tay- 
lor makes two basic assumptions: 
(1) that any uncommended form 
of sex outlet represents a failure 
to sublimate (uncommended outlet 
referring not only to normal inter- 
course, but to masturbation, spoon- 
ing leading to orgasm, and to or- 
gasm with emissions during sleep 
and dream); (2) that those individ- 
uals who show excellency in intel- 
lectual, athletic, aesthetic, and social 
tasks are the ones who, if the pre- 
vailing theory of sublimation be valid 
would be the successful sublimators. 
Accordingly, he chooses as subjects 
for detailed inquiry forty unmarried 
men (age 21-38), all of which are 
proficient in the activities concerned. 
By interview with these subjects and 
also by later follow-up through letters 
he gathers information concerning 
their uncommended sex-activities. 

In treating his material the author 
compares the following five types of 
sexual adjustments: (1) dreams with 
nocturnal emission (D), (2) spoon- 
ing leading to orgasm (S), (3) mas- 
turbation (M), (4) use of prostitutes 
(P), (5) intercourse with women 
other than prostitutes (W), with the 
following variables in the experi- 
mental group: (1) age, (2) profes- 
sional interest, and (3) excellency 
rating. Results: (1) An un-subli- 
mated quantum of sex-expression is 
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evident in every subject. (2) D’s pre- 
vail in the younger subjects; W’s, 
in the older. (3) There is no signifi- 
cant relation between types of pro- 
fessional interest (exact science, 
human science, social study, litera- 
ture) and type of sex-outlet. (4) 
The lowest general excellency group 
shows the smallest amount of mastur- 
batory expression (M) and a high 
nocturnal emission expression (D); 
the highest excellency group only a 
small (D). This, the author thinks, 
bears against conventional expecta- 
tion as nocturnal emissions are usu- 
ally regarded as the most sublimated 
of all “direct” outlets of sex urge. 
(5) Athletic excellency in itself is 
inversely related to frequency of 
D’s. (6) Similar relation holds in 
general with regard to aesthetic ex- 
cellency and social excellency taken 
separately. (7) If all subjects are 
lumped together the least frequent 
sex-expression is the (P), the next 
lowest (D), while (M), (W), and 
(C) are on about the same level. 

The author concludes from his ex- 
periments that there is in young men 
an irreducible minimum of sexuality, 
a “nuclear eroticism” that is never 
transmuted or sublimated in any 
way, requiring some direct outlet 
in every case. The whole conception 
of sublimation, the author holds, lacks 
scientific usefulness, being bound up 
with a misleading metaphysical-psy- 
chological theory; namely, that a 
common psycho-physical energy can 
be directed into different channels 
much like the water in a system of 
pipes. What has been called subli- 
mation can properly, he thinks, be 
referred to as a limited shift of 
activity, a re-integration and re-con- 
ditioning of emotional and other com- 
ponents. The author concludes his 
thesis by a few suggestions as to 
the practical significance of his find- 
ings for social reform. 


H. L. 
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Psychological Translations 


The appearance of major psycho- 
logical works is always a welcome aid 
in promoting a more rapid spread of 
psychological contributions across 
national boundaries. A number of 
such have come out this spring. A 
Dynamic Theory of Personality by 
Kurt Lewin (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co.) presents the psychological con- 
cepts which have grown out of a very 
extensive series of experimental in- 
vestigations of action and emotion in 
human children and adults. A gen- 
eral theory of the growth and struc- 
ture of the individual is sketched, 
applications are made to concrete 
problems of behavior, and a brief 
summary of the experimental results 
is given. 

Fortunately the investigations of 
David Katz in visual perception 
(The World of Color) and in child 
psychology (Conversations with 
Children, by David and Rosa Katz, 
Kegan Paul) have just been made 
available in English. The compre- 
hensive and thorough Psychology of 
Character by A. A. Roback has re- 
cently appeared in Spanish in the 
scientific and philosophical series of 
Daniel Jorro. The appearance of the 
book was delayed by the death of 
the translator, Santos Rubiano, an 
outstanding Spanish psychiatrist. 
Two German translations of the book 
have been unable to appear because 
of the present political situation. 

Two recent books of great interest 
whose translation into English it is 
to be hoped will occur in the near 
future are Allgemeine Psychologie 
auf personalistiche Grundlage by 
William Stern (Nijhoff, 1935) and 
Der Aufbau des Organismus by Kurt 
Goldstein (Nijhoff, 1935). The 
former presents a treatment of the 
whole field of psychology from the 
general personalistic point of view 
developed by Stern; the latter is a 
very significant interpretation of the 
sciences of biology and psychology 
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developed from intensive neurological 
and behavioral studies of humans 
suffering from brain injuries. 


Russia 


Owing to the peculiar form of so- 
cial organization of public health, 
and the systematization of scientific 
work in the Soviet Union, it has been 
possible to obtain conditions favor- 
able to the development of human 
genetics. The Maxim Gorky Medico- 
Biological Institute, was founded in 
1930 by Professor S. G. Levit, and 
has since then under his leadership 
succeeded in a short time in collect- 
ing much genealogical data concern- 
ing hereditary pathological symptoms 
in man. Over 800 pairs of twins 
have been made accessible to system- 
atic study, a medico-genetic clinic 
and a kindergarten for identical 
twins have been organized, and the 
study of human genetics, both nor- 
mal and pathological, has been al- 
lowed a wide scope. In the present 
review we give a summary of these 
activities. 

“The Proceedings of the Medico- 
Biological Research Institute”! in- 
Director of the Institute. 
clude 20 investigations concerning 
the influence of heredity and environ- 
ment on physiological, psychological, 
or pathological characteristics of 
man.? 

The first ten articles of the volume 
concern studies carried out with the 
aid of the twin method. The intro- 
ductory treatise, “Results and Pros- 
pects of Twin Investigations,” has 
been written by Professor S. G. 
Levit himself, under whose guidance 
all work at the Institute is done. 
He outlines the main directions in 
which the twin method should be ap- 
plied. The study of hereditary and 





* Proceedings of the Maxim Gorky 
Medico-Biological Research Institute, 
Moscow, Vol. III, ed. S. G. Levit, 

* Somewhat apart from these stands 
the article dealing with the problem of 
regeneration. 
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environmental influences, by means 
of the twin method, must be differ- 
entiated as to the age, because the 
ratio of genetic to non-genetic fac- 
tors in some traits does not remain 
constant in this respect. Therefore 
in all such investigations of morpho- 
logical, physiological, or psycholog- 
ical traits the dependence of the two 
sets of factors on age must be studied 
very carefully. The ratio of genetic 
and non-genetic factors varies also 
according to environmental condi- 
tions. The Medico-Biological Insti- 
tute has undertaken the task of study- 
ing the respective influences of 
heredity and environment on the 
variability of normal and patholog- 
ical symptoms in diverse conditions 
as well as with respect to different 
ages. Particular attention is then di- 
rected to investigations which by 
means of the twin method study the 
physiological correlations of isolated 
symptoms as well as to those studies 
which use twin controls for the eval- 
uation of different means of influ- 
encing the development of the human 
organism and of its functions. 

The Proceedings of the Medico- 
Biological Institute include several 
articles dealing with this problem. 
Some of them analyze the respective 
roles of heredity and environment in 
physiological and pathological traits, 
viz., the weight of the body at birth, 
dentition, beginning of sitting and 
walking, common diseases, pulse-fre- 
quency, blood-pressure, morphologi- 
cal traits, and electro-cardiograms. 
Of particular interest are Ryvkin’s 
investigations, which by means of 
the twin method show that there is a 
correlation between certain peculiari- 
ties of the electro-cardiogram (peak 
T) and the size of the heart. 

Two of the contributions discuss 
the application of the twin method in 
the analysis of psychological func- 
tions. Mirenova shows that the sim- 
ple, elementary motor functions 
largely depend on heredity, and are 
in their development modified much 
more by spontaneous maturation than 
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by training; whereas the more com- 
plicated motor processes show the 
opposite tendency, being much more 
easily influenced by training. The 
examination of four pairs of identical 
twins suggests that the training of 
motor processes furthers the develop- 
ment of other psychological func- 
tions, and of the child’s energy or 
discipline. This throws an interesting 
light upon the problem of transfer 
of training. 

In another article Mirenova and 
Kolbanovsky show on five pairs of 
identical twins that the development 
of combinative processes largely de- 
pends on the method of training, the 
method of mere passive imitation be- 
ing far less efficient than a method 
which encourages the child’s initia- 
tive and inventiveness (these experi- 
ments have been described more at 
length by S. G. Levit in his article, 
“Twin Investigations in U. S. S. 
R.,” Character and _ Personality, 
March, 1935). 

The papers published in the volume 
are not confined to the evaluations of 
educational problems by means of the 
twin method, but deal also with ques- 
tions of medical interest. Bossik, 
Passynkoff, and Gurevitch analyze 
the value of quartz lamp rays in the 
treatment of rickets. This treatment 
was applied to one of the twins, while 
the other served as control. The ex- 
periments have yielded results augur- 
ing well for the further application 
of the twin method in therapeutical 
investigations. 

The second part of the volume is 
devoted to the genealogical study of 
pathological traits in man. Here a 
series of diseases have undergone 
careful genealogical analysis: diabe- 
tes (by Levit and Pessikova), ulcer 
(by Levin and Koutchour ), leukemia 
(by Ardashnikoff), paroxismal tachy- 
carditis (by Ryvkin). All these in- 
vestigations make an extensive use 
of clinical methods applied to all 
the relatives of the patient; and not 
only manifest forms of these dis- 


eases are analyzed, but contiguous 
symptoms connected with them are 
also studied. 

Also a new method for the study 
of adaptation to pathological condi- 
tions, as applied by Fogelson, and a 
contribution by Chroustchoff deserve 
to be mentioned. A. R. Luria. 


Holland 


A New Psychological Journal 


We are glad to announce the be- 
ginning of a new psychological peri- 
odical, Acta Psychologica (The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff). As sym- 
bolized by the Latin name, and indi- 
cated by the eminent and most ex- 
cellently selected list of collaborators 
from sixteen different countries, the 
journal is truly international in 
scope. Contributions will be pub- 
lished in either English, French or 
German, with summaries of each ar- 
ticle in the remaining two languages. 
Such an international medium for 
important psychological contribu- 
tions is the more necessary at present 
since many psychologists are hin- 
dered from publishing in the jour- 
nals of their home country. The 
Acta Psychologica is edited by G. 
Révész (Amsterdam) with the aid 
of David Katz (University of Man- 
chester ). 

The first number is devoted to the 
publication of papers presented at the 
last (tenth) International Congress 
of Psychology held at Copenhagen in 
September, 1932. Because of finan- 
cial limitations the Danish committee 
was unable to publish these reports, 
and the journal is rendering a distinct 
service in making available the twen- 
ty-three papers printed. They reflect 
the wide variety of problems, meth- 
ods, and interests represented at this 
interesting meeting. It is proposed 
to continue the periodical as a series 
of monographs. The price per 
volume will be twelve Gulden. 

K. Z. 
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ManvuaL SKILL: Its Organization 
and Development. By J. W. Cox. 
London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 243. 16/-net. 


The Cambridge Psychological Li- 
brary includes a number of important 
contributions to the modern science 
of psychology, and this account of 
Dr. Cox’s researches into manual 
skill is a worthy addition to the se- 
ries. For besides describing minutely 
and precisely his numerous experi- 
ments, he analyzes the results with 
great care, and from them develops 
a systematic interpretation of the na- 
ture and development of manual skill. 
The processes. studied consisted 
chiefly of assembling operations, dis- 
tinguished as ‘mechanical’ (when a 
solution of some mechanical problem 
is involved) and ‘routine’ (when 
there is no such problem), respec- 
tively. The essential nature of the 
abilities underlying success in these 
operations (as exhibited in perform- 
ance in selected tests) was deter- 
mined, and the effects of practice, 
training, variability, and similar com- 
plicating factors were suitably stud- 
ied. 

Independent measures of intelli- 
gence and of mechanical aptitude 
were taken, in order that the signifi- 
cant factors in assembling operations 
might be more readily identified. 
Correlation methods were used to de- 
termine the component factors of the 
abilities involved, graphs to represent 
the increase in power due to practice 
and training. Finally, introspective 
analysis and Spearman’s Principles 
of Cognition were utilized to con- 
struct the systematic account of the 





organization of manual skill with 
which Dr. Cox rounds off his elab- 
orate account of his work. 


It is difficult to assess the worth 
of this book; it is even more difficult 
to criticize it. That there was need 
for a research of this kind was ob- 
vious ; that it has been very well done 
will readily be granted; that the re- 
sults are of tremendous importance 
to all who are interested in these 
problems is undeniable. The book, 
therefore, deserves to be very care- 
fully studied, as much for its tech- 
nique as for its results. So much of 
the work has been done so well, the 
“influences” affecting the measures 
taken have been so carefully differ- 
entiated and examined, and the whole 
research has been conducted with 
such scientific spirit and precision, 
that to question either the procedure 
adopted or the results achieved may 
(it seems to the reviewer) do more 
harm than good to an applied science 
which requires help and encourage- 
ment rather than the reverse. Dr. 
Cox’s results are very suggestive in- 
deed. If they are substantially true 
(as the reviewer believes), they pro- 
vide a sound basis for the improve- 
ment of our present methods, both in 
vocational guidance and in education. 
One may concede this, without ac- 
cepting in ‘their entirety the pro- 
cedures of analysis adopted by Dr. 
Cox. 


This thoroughly competent and 
skilful piece of psychological re- 
search should prove extremely help- 
ful to vocational advisers and school 
administrators. 


F. M. Earte. 
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Herepity, Mainty Human. By EI- 
don Moore. London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1934. 


In this book the author has at- 
tempted to explain the science of 
genetics to the intelligent layman. It 
is prefaced by a discussion of the 
mechanism of heredity, where cyto- 
logical processes are entered into in 
some detail. To explain these to the 
layman, the author makes use of 
somewhat crude similes, which 
hardly increase the ease of under- 
standing. This part of the book 
might perhaps be shortened and sim- 
plified. Inheritance, as affected by 
inbreeding, hybridization, mutations, 
racial poisons, is well covered. 
Lamarckian theories and _ experi- 
ments, heredity, and environment 
are sensibly discussed; but the au- 
thor has the tendency throughout the 
book to contrast heredity and en- 
vironment, instead of regarding them 
as acting smoothly and in comple- 
mentary fashion on the developing 
organism. The section of the book 
on the special genetics of man is 
principally concerned with the in- 
heritance of stature, blood-grouping 
and of intelligence, and this latter is 
discussed in its social relationships. 

The book is well written, interest- 
ing, and easy to read. The author 
has a pleasant and lucid style, and his 
explanations should be easy to fol- 
low. He maintains throughout a de- 
sirably objective and scientific treat- 
ment of the subject. The book should 
have the merit of stimulating the de- 
sire of the reader for a further 
knowledge of the subject. Some 
may fail to be pleased by the occa- 
sional mild witticisms, and the intro- 
duction of Latin names and the like 
is sometimes unnecessary. Some sub- 
jects are treated at rather excessive 
length, e. g., the chapters on cytology 
and on the endocrine glands; other 
subjects might well have received a 
little more attention, e. g., the in- 
heritance of mental disorder. The 





author has deliberately excluded all 
consideration of eugenics, which is 
a pity, as it is likely to be of especial 
interest to the average reader. Some 
discussion of the social importance 
of the hereditable qualities of man 
might well have been included. 
Exviot SLATER. 


GENERAL EXPERIMENTAL PsyCHOL- 
ocy. By Arthur Gilbert Bills. New 
York, London, Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1934. Pp. 
x + 620. $4.00. 


Textbooks are rarely easy subjects 
for review, and the wide scope-of the 
present one makes the task of re- 
viewing even more difficult than is 
usual. The work is divided into six 
parts: sensory processes, the percep- 
tual process (space _ perception, 
learning and memory, association and 
thought, work and fatigue, emotional 
and affective processes). The book 
provides an excellent account of the 
various experimental fields which 
come under these headings. 

The section on the sensory proc- 
esses is largely physiological in 
character, since it deals with such 
problems as stimulation, color vision, 
and cutaneous sensitivity. The chap- 
ters dealing with the perceptual proc- 
esses, after considering the various 
established data, treat Gestalt inter- 
pretations of the sensory field and 
provide a clear exposition of that 
part of Gestalt psychology to which 
least exception can be taken. 

The section on learning is very 
well presented. The factual data re- 
garding the behavioral side of the 
subject (for example, the curve of 
learning and the factors underlying 
the efficiency of learning) are sum- 
marized in a most readable manner, 
and, as is only proper in the present 
state of our knowledge, relatively 
little space is devoted to theories that 
have been advanced as to the under- 
lying nature of the learning process 
itself. The author makes a good 
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point, as a rule not sufficiently 
pressed, in affirming that the Gestalt 
school, with its insistence on the 
factor which it terms insight, an- 
swers the problems underlying learn- 
ing chiefly by denying them. 

Part Four, on association, imagery, 
and abstract thinking, provides use- 
ful reading both for those who refuse 
to consider these matters on account 
of their apparent lack of scientific 
definition, and those who are be- 
guiled by them for that very same 
reason. The author’s treatment pro- 
vides the subject with that necessary 
objectivity to make it valuable in 
scientific discussion. The same atti- 
tude prevails throughout the rest of 
the work. 

Dr. Bills’s volume is to be highly 
recommended. It avoids obscurity 
and is clearly written. Its choice of 
subject matter shows excellent judg- 
ment. Ample bibliographies are pro- 
vided, as are also author and subject 
indices. The book ends with an 
appendix on_ essential _ statistical 
methods for experimental psychology, 
and one on psychophysical methods. 

S. ZUCKERMANN. 
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